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your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- | 
sophically as the blind spot in their — 


vision. Others try to find the remedy 


in books and newspapers—but this — 
can prove to be very costly, both of 


time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 


alone — and the output of newspapers | 
and magazines is equally formidable. — 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day — topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 
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Now that the dust has settled after the Lady Chatterley verdict, it 
s not too much, I believe, to see it as the end of an epoch, a bad old 
tpoch of philistine pruriency, and the beginning of a new and more 
10 peful one for English literature, or perhaps, more precisely, for 
dult reading in England. In the Hutchinson-Baxter case a few years 
igo, where the descriptive frankness was far less, two juries dis- 
igreed and the Crown dropped the case; that was novel and signifi- 
ant enough; but this time, at last, in a prosecution for obscene pub- 
ication an ordinary jury in London unanimously brought in a verdict 
sf Not Guilty, in spite of a summing-up by the Judge that seemed to 
invite them, in however guardedly judicial a fashion, not to do so. 
’ Of course the walls of Jericho have not all fallen at one trumpet 
last; it is unlikely that the four-letter words, for whose rehabilita- 
ion Lawrence was deliberately concerned in Lady Chatterley, will 
mmediately pop up, like blue cornflowers, all over the fields of 
current fiction; but it seems scarcely possible that the D.P.P. will 
ry his luck again in any case where claims can be made of serious. 
iterary value. That a great change has taken place, the repressionists 
showed at once that they recognized; one almost sensed a stampede 
© withdraw into a redoubt of ‘decent reticence’, and defend it to 
the last drop of establishment blood; while some eminent dignitaries 
appeared to speak as if they thought that an adulterous person 
called Connie Chatterley had been on trial and not a work of art in 
hich—as in Anna Karenina and many other famous novels and 
plays— adultery was part of the action depicted. Most mysterious 
bf all was the assertion in The Times leading article that ‘it would 
sot have been difficult to match’ the defence witnesses ‘bishop for 
bishop and don for don’. As no such bishops or dons were produced, 
5 not this a crushing reflection on the competence of the D.P.P. and 
r Griffith-Jones? Accidents, however, will occur in these stam- 
bedes; and the comedy of The Times Literary Supplement’s middle 
brticle, coming when it did, has already been widely noted. Its con- 
Jusion that ‘young persons of either sex are the last out of whose 
yands anybody should think of keeping’ Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
Heserves to stand, in the role of fame of this battle, with Richard 
oggart’s masterly evidence. 
One has to add that it will be a pity if the enormous publicity and 
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Kingsley’s The Heroes and ever since that day Greece 
has played a big part in his life. During the First 
World War he served at Gallipoli and was then posted 
to Athens on Secret Service duties. Some of his curious 
and alarming experiences in Athens and the Aegean 
have been told in earlier books, but here we have for 
the first time the full story of his trial at the Old Bailey 
in 1926 over the Official Secrets Act, as well as his 
impressions of present day Greece gathered on his 
return there in 1958, to make a series of television 
films for the BBC. Illustrated 25s net 
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Border Country 


This first novel, by the distinguished author of Culture 
and Society is set in Wales and gives a picture, as 
profound in its implications as it is enchanting in its 
descriptive details, of a coherent, gradually changing 
society. 18s net 
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le vigour of the evidence for the defence leave the impression in 
public mind that all the experts and lovers of literature think 
Lady Chatterley is a masterpiece. Several witnesses took care 
oint out that they did not think so, but these reservations were 
y given space in the more popular press reports. A marvellous 
ork, but badly flawed, would I believe, be the majority judgement. 
here is, in fact, a great deal in it that is so bad that one can only 
augh. And that raises another question that this case has not 
mswered. Lady Chatterley’s defence was that it was a serious work 
of a serious artist; but the difference between serious and solemn 
vhen applied to a novel, a play or a poem is capable of causing as 
auch confusion as the difference between the behaviour of a 
ctitious character and her creator’s moral attitude. Rabelais is a 
erious, but very far from a solemn writer. If Petronius were writing 
oday, and had brought out The Satyricon, in English, this season, 
yould he be likely to escape in a trial for obscenity? Some of the 
Eenes are as ‘scandalous’ as anything in Western literature; and yet 
etronius is a serious satirist, and his intention is to excite not lust 
but ridicule—ridicule of the situations into which lust as well as 
eed and vanity and pomposity lead his ancient Roman provincials. 
he Times Literary Supplement added that the worst Lady Chatter- 
ey’s Lover could do to young persons would be to make them ‘a 
ttle over-solemn’. But if the book on trial had made them a little 
90 ready to laugh at the pitfalls in the pursuit of sexual satisfaction, 


would the jury have been so sure? 
JOHN LEHMANN 


Miiss Barbara Wright (translator of Zazie dans le Metro, discussed by 
rs Sonia Pitt-Rivers in her article Queneau Underground in our 
November number) has drawn our attention to the fact that Zazie 
s not the first work of Raymond Queneau to appear in English trans- 
ation, as might be assumed from Mrs Pitt-Rivers’s article. Pierrot 
Mon Ami (translated by Julian Maclaren Ross) and Un Rude Hiver 
translated by Betty Askwith) were both published by John Leh- 
mann Ltd over ten years ago. Exercices de Style, translated by Miss 
Wright, was published by Gaberbocchus in 1958 and Jaunched on 
e Third Programme on Christmas Day 1959. 
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Alan Moorehead 


THE WHITE NILE 

“This story, as rich with 
character and incident as a 
plum pudding, is magnificently 
told by Mr Moorehead. It’s as 
good as his ‘Gallipoli’ and 
that’s praise enough for any 
author.”—J. H. PLUMB (Book- 
man) Illustrated 25s 


Don’t Tell Alfred 
NANCY MITFORD 
“Penetrating and witty’* — 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
“This delicious imbroglio”— 
DANIEL GEORGE (DailyTelegraph) 
“Marvellously acute.... 
exceptionally observant.’””— 


Times Literary Supplement 
15s 


Conversation with 
Max 


Ss. N. BEHRMAN 
“An entertainment so unique, 
so exquisitely funny, so rich in 
substance that I can only most 
humbly insist that to possess, 
to read and re-read it is quite 
simply a rare privilege.”’— 
PENELOPE MORTIMER (Bookman) 
Illustrated 25s 


The Days Were 
Too Short 


MARCEL PAGNOL 
‘A delicate wit and a gaiety 
quite unexpected in a work of 
such nostalgia.’—Scotsman 

25s 


The Torrents of 
Spring 


IVAN TURGENEV 


A de luxe edition of David 
Magarshack’s translation, 
illustrated in colour and line 

by ROBIN JACQUES 3 gns 
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Summoned 
by Bells 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


Here is the eagerly-awaited 
verse autobiography of the 
best-selling poet, ranging from 
days at 


childhood to his 
Oxford. 


With decorations 16s net 


Looking 
at Pictures 


KENNETH CLARK 

‘I feel much better qualified 
to look at pictures as they 
should be looked at.’ Peter 
Quennell in the Weekly Post. 
With specially photographed 
details in colour and black 
and white. 37s 6d net 


The Sabres 
of Paradise 


LESLEY BLANCH 
‘She tells the story of Shamyl, 
most fabulous and terrible of 
the Caucasian chieftains—and 
she tells it with fierce, 
unfeminine relish.” Sunday 
Dispatch. 


Illustrated 30s net 


The Serpent 
and the Rope 
RAJA RAO 


‘The story of a cultivated 
Indian married to a Western 
wife. The writing is utterly 
beautiful.’ The Times. 

20s net 
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Queen Mary and the cpa 
- Croppers ~ 


In the hot stone of the west facade 
__. Adoor was opened. Straight as a doll, 
Clear as a coloured photograph, 

For three seconds stood one Queen 
From toque to toe illustrious 

In the pale petal colour called glycine. 
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Her left hand light upon a shape of jade 2s 
Contrived by Fabergé in nineteen-ten 

" To top just such a wand-thin parasol— 

4 She saw surprising pigeons on the lawn 

- Crowding and hurrying on little feet 

a) To keep up with-their proud, ballooning busts. © 


And quickened by their oddity the Queen 

In a spontaneous gesture then, 

Like a young girl saluting sudden joy, 

Threw up her right hand in its white kid glove. 
2 Much too abrupt! The glove too dazzling white! 
‘ The flock took off as if they’d heard a shot. 


a A downward gesture then, of such regret 

<.. At having startled them to flight 

- In panic clatter, on their whistling wings 
og Circling away, away. ‘Put not your trust,’ 

: Their instinct warned, ‘even in princes; they 
Might suddenly command a pigeon pie.’ 


3 - Reticent in her pale wistaria silk 

Majesty came on, planting her pointed toes, 
Taking unhurriedly the plotted course 

Which neither nervous birds nor ruined kings, 
a Great sorrow, or a little contretemps, 

E Must ever, for style’s or duty’s sake, disturb. 
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HENRY GREEN 


Before the Great Fire 


a 


y London at war in 1939 begins in Eire in 1938. It was 

Munich, just upon us. My wife and I had a hired car anc 

driver, travelled South West from Dublin almost as far as 
Connemara to a fisherman’s hotel run for officers and gentlewomen: 
The building squatted beside the Atlantic where in great sighing 
loneliness the telephone cable from the U.S. came up into an un. 
tenanted wooden, bleak and apparently deserted tar black hut. 

My wife sea bathed, we sat about, but every night at nine there 
was the relentless wireless. Always, each day, news worse thar 
the last. 

One by one officers were recalled by telegram, two by two, unti 
at last in a group so to speak of the widows they might soon become 
the wives these men had left behind to finish the furlough, if indeec 
furlough it could now be called, gathered each succeeding evening 
at nine to listen to more wireless screaming menaces and keep < 
stiff upper lip to themselves. 

We two often took picnic baskets to get into the wilds with our can 
and avoid, turn a blind eye, on officers leaving for home and mobili 
zation. We did not want to witness any part of it, dreading forwarc 
as we were to what might all too soon be for the two of us. 

We used to walk out with sandwiches to get away from th 
lounge where these women were already in wait for each evenings 
and nine o'clock. And almost as soon as we were out of the ground 
the coast was deserted, or so we thought. Enormous crescent beache 
curved one after the other as wandering forward we shrimped it 
sea anemone garlanded, limpid emerald pools. Each one of these le 
to another and so in turn round the next jutted point of sand ove 
which waves broke in shawl after shawl after shawl of whe: 
coloured lace, advancing, receding, hissing into a silence where ni 
sea birds were. 

It was at one of these divisions between one creamy beach ani 
another that we saw a seal come out of the pewter sea as far as blac 
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ders, in its mouth a flapping sole so bright the fish was like a 
of white light, violently vibrating. J 
y wife said, ‘Isn’t he clever—a wet cat,’ and moved on. We had 
married for years, were fond, just did not say much to one 
other, so stayed comfortably quiet. 
Thus we did not have much to do with those who were still left 
n the hotel. it must have been plain from my appearance I was no 
rmy or Air Force man, and that being the case, these almost be- 
eaved women who remained had really no call to say anything to 
s. Indeed, as so often at such times, their being the wives of officers 
nade it seem as though they guarded secrets with their virtue and 
hat they might report one if, by ill chance, one asked any sort of a 
uestion which might seem to call for a knowledgeable answer. So 
ve kept pretty well on our own. 
| In silence therefore, although alone, keeping ourselves to our- 
elves, we crossed the point, stumbling through soft sand no tide 
tad reached in weeks, to come upon the next new moon of curving 
trand and sea. But not this time untenanted. 
' For, just whiter than the sand and at a certain distance, a couple 
ere lying on their backs over a rug, but naked. Or had they white 
bathing dresses? We both of us stopped dead on our heels so as not to 
mbarrass what might turn out to be two of the hotel guests trying 
perhaps to create a last memory, but when he saw us the man got up 
nd turning his half of the rug over, lay down under it so that they 
yoth were covered. We went on. When we came up to them we 
ad never seen them yet. Thus we arrived at the next beach which 
ooked as if it had not been visited in ages. Here were some rocks and 
another, deeper, bluer pool. So, in this priest ridden Ireland we sat 
Jown to rest, but there would be no rest for us that afternoon. 

A milk like sky hid the sun and because out of all that stillness a 
itful wayward wind had begun to spread the freshness and tang 
bf the Atlantic, it came over grey, and because sand dunes were 
nhead like huge soft dead lions with deep green hills rolling up which 
t would be necessary to climb, we settled down behind a rock, the 
5001 not twenty yards distant, and were so placed that we could see 
both hills and sea and yet had our backs to the couple on the point’s 
ar side. This man and woman could thus never say we were snoop- 
ng, no peeping toms we. 

We had barely settled and had just held hands when we saw, 
Hressed all in black, a minute and aged crone making her way straight 
at us down over the last swell of land before the sand. My wife said, 
D’you think she'll make trouble for that pair?) We watched. But 
she came head on for us. My wife took her hand away. It could now 
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HENRY GREEN . | 
be seen the lady was a peasant and very old, nut cracker nose anf 
chin like a fairy story witch. I said, ‘Will she speak to us, for I cai 
never understand what they say?’ . 

But the old woman uttered not a word, came on up to the poot 
and began to undress in our full view. My wife coughed to no effec: 
One black petticoat after another was taken off until in a fev 
minutes she was stark nude. She then, still facing our way, steppe 
into the water which she funnelled over her faint pink white skil 
with her old hands. The belly was unwrinkled, well preserved, tht 
bush of hair black and enormous, but above her waist and beloy 
just above her knees, she sagged and folded into rolls of thin flesh 
She could have been all of seventy and the hair on her head was th 
white of well burnt wood ashes. 

We did not say a word. 

After ten minutes she was done, made no attempt to dry, put aj 
the clothes on again and went off to wherever she was from. 

My wife told me she would like her tea now and as we went bac: 
a bit inland to avoid the other couple, she said: 

‘With all the dreadful news there is I think we might tell th 
driver to take us east to the nearest port, I suppose Rosslare, so i 
we must we can get home quickly, darling. Besides, I’m beginning t) 
find Ireland creepy.’ 

So next day we were off in the car once more. Meanwhile ove 
in England, unbeknownst to us, Committees had already bee: 
sitting for years to decide what, in time of war, was to be dont 
with and for civilians such as ourselves. 

Meanwhile, in deeper current ignorance than most others, m: 
wife and I were bowling along behind our driver towards Cork, ii 
Southern Ireland, whilst even in England none except at the tot 
knew that a trial mobilization had been decided for Civil Defenc 
and that those auxiliary firemen in London who had passed thei 
tests (which will be described) were to have their first experienc 
of London Fire Brigade improvisation. 

It was raining as we drove along the sea road. Suddenly, there wa 
a gaudy station wagon drawn up on the verge and then, soon afte1 
where a bridge spanned a stream, we saw a parrot coloured grou 
of rich women and one or two men with rods and waders. The littl 
river dark red with peat tumbled through an emerald field to th 
slate dark sea ribboned with white capped waves as far as a break 
out in dark clouds, edged with sulphur yellow, turned a streak ¢ 
waste waters below to brightest aluminium. A party after sea trou 
seen blurred through glass striped by diagonally slithering rain 
drops. And then for two hours as we went on it was nothing but a: 
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sional dark donkey, tail to the wind, or a flock of geese, wings 
pread, hissing defiance at an extremity of their ominous chalk 
e necks. : 

fe were both perfectly miserable on this drive, as also when we 
o Cork. It was one of the three worst moments of the war, for 
r it was one always instinctively knew. Declaration of war was 
- to come for another twelve months, the rising anguish during 
; whole year before Mr Chamberlain declared war over the wire- 
s, was far the worst, it got more and more bad as the dreadful days 
ent by. The waiting for the worst is the worst thing about personal 
isaster. 

_And the other really bad time was the chase of our armies through 
landers by those Germans and the collapse of France. Once France 
=ll everyone for no known reason felt ever so much better. ‘Now at 
we are on our own,’ the whole of Britain said, speaking as one 
or once. 

--There was a big speech on the wireless advertised from London 
hat same evening and because we felt we must find out whether or 
o we should push on to try for any boat home from Rosslare, I 
sked one of the waiters in the bar if there was a wireless. Only in the 
nanager’s private room apparently. Could he then be so kind as to 
resent the manager with our compliments and ask leave to listen? 
le went off at once but was back in five minutes, The manager was 
orry but there was a big fight on the radio at that hour, would we 
nind? On enquiry it turned out to be Jack Doyle, the Irish heavy- 
eight, who was to fight someone in London. The speech we were 
fter was on the Home Service and the fight on the Light Programme 
t the same time, and so we were done. 

We then had a miserable dinner, went back to that bar for more 
irinks. Judge then my surprise when a waiter came up to say the 
manager was expecting me in his room. He seemed definitely to 
xclude my wife. So I went alone, supposing there had been second 
houghts of a sort. 

Shown to a combined sitting room and office already laced with 
igar smoke, a tumbler of neat whisky shoved in my hand, I found 
ve or six powerful citizens of Eire tight round a huge wireless. 
They had the thing full on, but in their cups they had mismanaged 
he knobs. It was bellowing out wild deadly cheering and applause 
thich followed as it always did the end of what had obviously been 
: big speech to some National Socialist rally at the Sports Palace in 
Berlin. Now we had no German, my wife and I, yet these screaming, 
shouted, harshly expectorated speeches had drawn us at home to 
isten in an ever increasing anguish of terror night after night; in 
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spite of which when we would read the translation in newspap 
next morning it was with complete disbelief. It did not seem possibl 
such things could be said. I was therefore familiar with the uproa: 
the Irish were now listening to, therefore it came as no surprise wher 
the German audience broke into its usual chants of ‘Sieg Heil — Sieg 
Heil’ each louder than the last, a kind of rising invocation eack 
step higher than the next like a grand staircase to slaughter. ; 

But my drunken hosts were taken in. ‘Ach, the fight’s ended in « 
foul,’ they said. 

I tried to explain they were on a wrong wavelength but they were 
too far gone. Then, as the fight might still be on, I felt it a shame they 
should miss their programme, so | tried to get at the machine to tune 
us on London. They pulled me away. ‘Let’s hear how they robbed 
the boy,’ they said. On which Deutchsland tiber Alles bellowed inte 
the manager’s office. This they did recognize and all broke down intc 
laughter. These men now let me reach the dials and I got on to the 
Light Programme. Doyle had been counted out in the first round no: 
more than two minutes earlier. They laughed again. Doyle it seems 
was not unknown at that hotel in Cork. They gave me another tum; 
bler of whisky and let me escape around ten. 

The next day we set off in haste for Rosslare. Our trouble was 
we had no one we could ask for advice. The British papers were twc 
or more days old and the Irish press, in an attitude accepted as fax 
as we could tell by all the natives, maintained that nothing coulc 
ever happen to the great Little Republic. It was a joy therefore wher 
after a long drive we arrived at this port and were getting into the 
hotel, to find old Mr Hanks dashing out of the revolving door, ar 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Water Colour Artists, agec 
eighty, slightly known to me, all his paraphernalia on his back. 
scuttling crabwise out presumably to get some more done in the last 
light of evening. His work was one watercolour after another, and 
whatever the beach he had before him, consisted always of a golder 
foreground of dry sand, somewhere in mid-distance a wet pool with 
wet brown seaweed and then the sea, blue coloured, fifteen guineas 
always the same, each unframed and with a ready sale. He noddec 
coldly to me, hurried on. 

“What, Mr Hanks,’ I called, overjoyed even at an acquaintance 
‘More work?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said back sideways over a shoulder, ‘it’s not so bad 
Haven't you ever tried?’ 

My wife laughed. ‘Why didn’t you tell him?’ 

‘That I worked? Not me. Well we won’t attempt to get near hin 
again. 
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‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she said, ‘I thought he was rather sweet.’ But 

we didn't, and it so happened he was dead of natural causes in a 
sonth. Mr Hanks, guiltless, left guilt all round him. 

All the long drive through, we had learned the boats would be 
ll of others as panicked as ourselves. However, our hotel porter 
id no, there was all the room in the world, we could cross any 
ight we liked. So now we were torn two ways. We had our only 
ch ild, a son, in London, and it did seem right to get back to him. On 
the other hand we had paid for the car in advance, and had a few 
days in hand. So, to discuss this, and as the sun had come out, we 
took a walk over a golf course, empty and brilliantly green except 
for that long crocodile of priests in black cassocks also apparently 
promenading. We decided at last to stay overnight although the 
place looked more horribly like the England we were going back to 
defend than any other we had visited in Eire, except for the brisk 
wind swirling black draperies and so many pale hands held to black 
howler hats with vast black wings. 

Even the food at supper was distasteful and English. Brown soup, 
mutton, mashed potatoes, brussels sprouts — we could not understand 
why until we realized it was a railway hotel. And we were dis- 
concerted when the same crocodile of priests came filing in to dine. 
They sat four by four to small round tables, and, once grace was 
said, there arose a roar of conversation, which somehow, in some 
unexplained way, yet seemed discreet. On being asked, the waitress 
said they were in retreat and were taking all meals here. 

We had been late down. It was not long before the nine o’clock 
news came on. But this dynamo of conversation round about was 
such that we heard little from London over the loudspeaker like a 
huge green ashtray in plastic, covered by netting, hung on one wall. 
No one besides ourselves paid the slightest attention. But my wife 
thought she picked up something about an important announcement 
immediately following the news. When something came, as 
promised, we could hear still less. ‘All the same,’ I warned myself 
against rising indignation, ‘you can’t just shush priests.’ Until, after 
about another ten minutes my wife said she wished we could be 
allowed to listen. At that, surprised by myself, I turned about and 
hissed ‘Hush’ twice, very loud. They one and all immediately stopped 
talking just in time for us to hear the unknown voice across the now 
night dark sea say, into complete silence, ‘Goodnight, then, everyone, 
Goodnight.’ We thought we recognized Mr Chamberlain. 

We decided to get on the boat next evening. 

Thus we sailed home, bereft. 

London at the end of 1938 was, for intelligent people, an angry 
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divided town, families divided against each other, old friends after 
a few sharp words not speaking to old friends. When Mr Chamber- | 
lain got nowhere with Hitler in Munich, saw him again at Berchtes- 
gaden and came back with a brolly and the famous bit of paper and 
the slogan ‘peace in our time’, the House of Commons rose to cheer > 
him to a man while many like myself were well satisfied, hoping at 
least that he had bought time, as Mr Baldwin did earlier when he was 
able to postpone the General Strike for a few months in 1926. Against 
us in a few days we had those who held that the German tanks were 
made of cardboard, they actually knew a man who had driven his 
car slap through one by mistake on an autobahn. More seriously 
there were those, harking back to the Civil War in Spain, who saw 
stark betrayal in what had been done to Czechoslovakia. Whatever 
the opinion held, however, there could be little doubt in any mind 
that our way of life was about to be radically altered, and for the 
worse. : 

What between hope one week, despair the next, it was as if Hitler 
was at an end of the seesaw, with oneself at the other dominated by 
the eyes of this maniacal genius with a hypnotic stare out of every 
published photograph; one would be up one moment, down the next, 
and completely at the mercy of these ups and downs, with nothing 
to be done except join one of the Services. 

Most small to medium sized firms fell during 19%9 into a coma of 
suspended animation. Rearmament had got under way by 1937 
in the sense generally speaking that the largest factories were 
looking up. An account will be given later of how material began 
to reach the Auxiliary Fire Service (A.F.S. for short). But firms such 
as ours, who were principally brewers’ engineers with little repeti- 
tion work for what machines we had, were left and indeed remained 
very much out in the wilderness for most of the war. And our cus- 
tomers, unable to tell what demand there was likely to be in six 
months’ time for their product, or indeed should it come to what 
the Civil Servants called ‘hostilities’, to tell whether they would be 
able to get the raw materials they needed, simply, peaceably gave 
up ordering. My problem therefore, at the top, was to help my father 
keep our small but expensive organization going. For, once we let the 
top men be dispersed, we felt we should never get them back under 
our roof again. 

I was rising thirty-five in 19%9 and, while the talk then was that 
no man older than twenty-seven would ever be permitted in the 
firing line, it did seem expedient, as it must have done to 100,000 
others, to duck out into one of these non-combatant services to 
avoid conscription, which must mean being drafted overseas. In 
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ondon, for most of the war, one was kept while on duty close to 
regular Fire Station of one’s choice. So that when the Board of 
ectors agreed to my joining the A.F.S. I was able to call in at the 
ffice every third day all through the war, for we worked two days 
2 with one off, and if not at a fire was always available, if only in 
y case, to sign cheques. The Company also agreed to ‘make up’ 
y wage as a fireman, to what had been my salary with the Firm, 
which, when in another phrase ‘hostilities developed’, indeed made 
all the difference; in fact I suffered financially not at all. 

To join the A.F.S. in 1938 all you needed was a doctor’s certificate 
to say you were not likely to fall down dead running upstairs so 
that they had to pay your widow a pension, and, as far as one can 
remember at this distance of time, a couple of referencesas well tosay 
you were a responsible person. Forged notes to this latter effect were 
so unchecked as to be a ha-ha which deterred no one. Why go so far 
as forgery? Because unlike anyone else, even the British police force, 
Miremen in England are by law allowed to enter any house when in 
uniform. The Englishman’s house is not his castle once a passer- 
by claims, however mistakenly, he has seen smoke coming from the 
eaves. And what attracted a certain level of society to the Service 
was a prophetic vision that, when bombed, householders in fleeing 
would abandon trinkets, and, if raids were heavy, might even be 
relied upon to leave valuables behind, easy pickings, windfalls in 
open drawers. And indeed, when raids began, there was a sense in 
which it could be felt that these things left in abandoned houses, had 
become common property even if the owners were still alive, kick- 
ing heels in public shelters. 

Having armed myself with the needed few bits of paper, I was 
enrolled and called by appointment one evening after work to get 
trained. With the others in the class this instruction, for not more 
than sixty minutes every seven days, over a period of eight weeks 
was meant to turn us into full Auxiliary Firemen. They handed out 
overalls, peaked uniformed caps, three-inch webbing belts to each 
| one, and an axe ina holder which fitted on the belt, but the axe had 
bitten into it by acid a serial number. My number was so early that 
I was inordinately proud of it. During the Blitz, when conscripts 
' were drafted, all these numbers were changed. From somewhere 
about the seven thousand mark mine was moved to the twenty 
thousand, and, however absurd, I cannot stop resenting that to this 
day. 

At the other extreme there were many who volunteered con- 
vinced that the A.F.S. must be a suicide squad. They did not want to 
die but chose what they thought was the most dangerous job of all. 
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Many of these resigned in the ‘phoney war’ twelve months lull: 
period, which ended in August 1940 with the first heavy raids. 

All manner of men, therefore, came in for training in 1938 and 
for a variety of reasons. The London Fire Brigade (L.F.B. for short) 
received them all at the Regular Fire Stations. These were always 
Gothic in design. Built of red brick with white stone pinnacles to- 
wards the roof, there was invariably a tower rising high above all,, 
a relic of mediaeval times through which fire watches were main- 
tained. Curiously enough when flying bombs, V1’s, started, this’ 
watch was set up every night once more. 

At street level there was a yard with another tower four storeys 
high and open on all sides, a series of bare platforms one above 
the other joined by an iron ladder. This was used by both L.F.B. and 
A.F.S. for training. Next door was the fire station, at ground-floor 
level, three huge great sliding doors of red, in one of which was a 
small wicket gate next a large brass handle marked ‘Fire Bell’. 

There were those recruits who, not knowing how to get in, pulled 
this and so ‘put the bells down’, i.e. set every alarm in the place ring-- 
ing and thus obliged the Station to ‘turn out’ in under thirty seconds5 
flat. To miss a pump, or an appliance as it is called, was a minort 
crime. There were four-inch brass poles to help the men get down) 
quickly from perhaps three or four floors. Their gear was left on the: 
appliances and they dressed as they drove through the streets, ring-- 
ing warning bells which never cleared the way like heroes are sup-- 
posed to do. 

They played tricks with these poles. One powerful L.F.B. regular: 
used to take a full tea cup on its saucer in his left hand, wrap the left! 
arm round highly polished brass, and climb this thing up through: 
the ceiling with his right hand, a prodigious feat of strength, not! 
spilling a drop. 

The regulars were indeed fantastic men. With just over 3,000) 
in the Force and thirty-thousand Londoners about to join the A.F.S.,. 
they were all shortly destined as officers to oversee the A.F.S. Some. 
were gunlayers in the Royal Navy Reserve, who somehow or other 
were retained until the Blitz was over when they went back and 
died at sea, others were men who had made the navy or marine corps 
too hot to hold them. All thought exclusively of the pension they 
were to get when aged about forty-five. With this they would retire 
to one of the large stores and there be firemen once again until they 
died in bed, or, if old enough, pensioned off on what by then would 
be a double pension. Loot and pension was all they thought of, loss of 
pension was the preoccupation in all their minds until bombing 
started when some, who had been resurrected from sedentary staff 
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ties, felt and said loudly that bombs and fire fighting were two 
ent things, that L.F.B. pensions were no adequate reward for 
ing bombs. They had a point. The risk had been increased, the 
nsion stayed the same. 
On this ground floor in any L.F.B. station, so clean you could eat 
it, for fire fighting is a waiting game—the men spend most of 
waiting hours as housemaids—stand the three appliances as 
are called, the Dual Purpose (D.P.), the Pump and the ‘Ladders’. 
ny equipment we had in the A-F.S. with our L.F.B. officers, was 
ased on these. A D.P. had an ‘escape’, that is a ladder on large wheels, 
itched over the whole wagon, on a built-in tank of water with a 
bump to discharge this, as well as take water from hydrants, and in 
ddition a vacuum pump to raise water from a pond, which they 
talled ‘static water’. The pump appliance was similar except that 
‘had no ‘escape’, or the built-in tank of water. The ‘ladders’, made 
Germany, had a pump and three tubular ladders telescopically 
folded but joined together, and which, by hydraulic action, could be 
aised, with a fireman at the top, to a height of 120 feet. All three 
were painted red, had a great deal of brass to polish, and carried 
masses of equipment in lockers. 

And who sent these appliances out to ring their bells past 

shoppers? The ‘watchroom attendant’. He took all calls by telephone 
n a large glass box. It was he who put the station bells down. And 
t was in response to these that the fireman doing out the Super’s flat 
p on the fourth had to hurry down the poles to be last on whatever 
e was ‘riding’ before with a roar and a crash of gears they were out 
and off. 

Living at the top the Superintendent was a saintly figure of in- 

alculable guile who twelve months later was to break windows for 
me with half bricks as I stood with a nozzle before such flames 
during the first great City Fire around St. Paul’s. When he was called 
out he came slow down the poles, gently, to be driven off, a slight 
man in a little car with his special little tinkling fire bell. Although 
flames and smoke were his business, ‘softly, softly’ he made one 
think, ‘catchee monkey’, so discreet was he, so important, so quiet, 
so self-contained. 

On the first floor was the Regulars’ messroom. Here they sat most 
of the day, whatever their cleaning duties, drinking tea, and as we 
were told by our instructors, when they did speak it was to curse 
the volunteers. 

The instructors were a trifle shy at having volunteered as such. 
Canny men, they were careful to decry the usefulness of those they 
were teaching while leaving themselves in a position to take full 
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advantage if and when the A.F.S. was used. They were too cleve= 
the war broke most of these. The W.A.F.S. (women’s branch 
dressed in uniformed trousers, tigresses disguised as humans, wer 
too much for them. : | 

And these hard young females, when war did break out, wer 
nearly to destroy our teacher in knots and lines, Fireman Bren 
Many another such they slew remorselessly. But this man was save 
in the nick of time, by his courage in the Blitz. Handsome, speechl 
incomparably brave, he once described to me his exit in peacetimi 
from a fire when cut off by flames, at a warehouse by the rive 
Thames. ‘And then Henry,’ he said, with truthful calm, ‘I slid dow: 
me hose away from it all into the old Thamise.’ He could have 
that, and from the fifth floor. 

He got the George Medal afterwards for incredible gallantry; i 
front of witnesses of course, but he deserved them. It was impossibll 
to get a medal without at least one high officer watching. 

A line is a length of rope in these circles, and knots are taught 13 
great variety, they date back to the days of sail. Because Brent wa 
never ready with his tongue he was given ‘Knots and lines’ to teach 
For a whole hour I have known him silently demonstrate the elegam 
knot with which, if well drilled, one should shorten any line that hat 
slack in it. Over and over again he got it wrong, undid the kna 
without a word, only to start once more, expressionless, mute 
enormously dignified. Imperturable, beautiful as Apollo. Whe: 
war came he was of course put in charge of an A-F.S. station. H! 
had seven W.A.F.S. sleeping in. They were too much for him. Theii 
jealousy of each other grew to such extremes that it was even Sai: 
he might be losing his pension. Then the bombs began to fall. 

Brent, as they say, then came into his own. 

There will be more of him hereafter. 

In the meantime, peace time, there were moments when Bren 
showed his innate authority. Deputizing for another instructor t 
take hook ladder drill on that hollow open tower in the fire statio: 
yard, he got himself in a dangerous position. A hook ladder is mad 
of the lightest construction, bound with wire and is some fourtee 
feet tall with a two-feet-six toothed curving hook on the end, whic 
is meant to get into windows and grip on the sill. There was a fire i 
Knightsbridge in the r9zos. It was at night, of two apartment buil 
ings next to each other, one was well alight on the ground floo 
Three or four screaming girls were above, making night hideous. - 
fireman took the hook Jadder off his D.P., ‘scaled’, as they say, th 
unscathed building, put the ladder across a wall between the twe 
crossed over, went down and fetched those girls up, then led the 
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ss his bridge to love, life and laughter. Next day he had to be told 
he had done. He’d been dead drunk. . 
These ladders have hardly ever been used since. They are absurdly 
safe. You are supposed to lift the thing and smash in the first-floor 
indow with the wrought iron hook, climb it, open the window, 
raddle this like riding a horse, raise the ladder hand over hand to 
Ye window on the floor above, repeat this treatment, and so on until 
ou get where you want. 

‘Unfortunately a hook ladder is of such light construction that, 
or the man climbing, it is a matter of keeping in the centre of 
alance, otherwise, if he is three parts up, the foot of it will shoot 
deways and he will be a powerless fly at an angle of forty-five 
egrees, not away from the building, but to the horizontal window 

P above him that his hook is stuck into. And the gallant fellow 
ill be in sore danger of falling, ladder and all, to the hard, hard pave- 
nent or on to spiked iron palings which abound in London and else- 
yhere. 

Waiting our turn in the yard, backs to a wall, out of the cone 

light with which the drill tower searchlight almost hid those four 
oreys in vanilla cream, and above, visible to us outside the glare, 
n infinite warm blue sky with stars, warm withalast flush of summer 
nd the glow given by street lighting, each lamp falling far short 
f that sky but overlaying it with blue, steeping in sapphire heavens 
bove between the stars; waiting our turn we saw Brent advance to 
lemonstrate his hook ladder drill, long since forgotten. But, when 
he muffed it, was stuck at forty-five degrees half across the tower, 
he did what he would have done for any learner, he let out a great 
bellow — ‘Still!’ 

This command means stay put, don’t move. And, as we stayed 
ot frozen, but warmly inanimate, an L.F.B. colleague casually came 
but of the Station, hiked the ladder straight and Brent came down. 

‘thout a word to climb the thing again. 

They were remarkable men, the L.F.B. They came out of their 
nessroom once on a ‘smell of smoke’. I had never seen them together 
before. Not so much huge as squat and broad with spade-like faces, 
they ran.wordless up and down stairs dashing off sideways to sniff 
ike steam engines at empty fireplaces. False alarm. 

But they are still allowed ‘wet canteens’, that is a basement room 
n which they can buy and drink beer, not spirits. When they get in 
too much difficulty with their figures of takings, it is traditional they 
should set fire to this room and then put the flames out themselves, 
after all records have been consumed. It may be one of these con- 
ventional blazes was expected to drag them from their tea mugs 
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that afternoon, or perhaps anything to make them forget the ha tee 
A.F.S. One thing is sure. They would never have first inspectee 
a place where money was counted till it was well alight. For the 
would go in anywhere, fire and flame had become second natur = 
true they far preferred a blazein the grate but backed up by each othes 
and their equipment they would face anything, any time, grumbling 
yes but the sooner the better. Always excepted that memory dullins 
‘incident’ the witless discarded fag end that ‘must have smoulderee 
there for hours’ to destroy books conveniently left in no fireprood 
drawer but on carefully empty shelves, books not of words in black 
and white but pounds shillings and pence, the columns added. 

Our instructors came from the same stable. We are here on eartli 
only, if strong enough, to look life in the face. If some of the 3,000 
L.F.B. had curious ideas it was they who, when real trouble cama 
with bombs, when fires such as they had never seen twitted the 
horizon, it was these men who sent us in, and often recalled us under 
conditions they felt were too dangerous, double-faced yet an extrap 
ordinary race of men. And then not just men, but perhaps ever 
already heroes, some of them perhaps. mo | 

In London the supply of pumps was a very close-run thing. By 
the time of Munich only 99 had been delivered against 3,000 ordered! 
By November 1938 with 13,500 A.F.S. recruited only 144 appliances 
had been supplied. But by the middle of 1939 the pumps came along 
so fast that there was trouble in finding storage space. 

Anyone reading this might reasonably conclude that all was fon 
the best in the worst of worlds. Threatened as never before the British: 
in their hundreds of thousands with all this equipment, were happily 
busy training to get ready for their finest hour. 

Training they were but the difficulty of being taught by an L.F.B: 
man was that if you failed then he thought he would be blamed—: 
after all he was paid for teaching you, wasn’t he?— and if you flunked 
he was sure he coud lose his precious pension. So no one failed. 

This may seem inconceivable but it is true, and the fear of losing 
the pension, not available to A.F.S., must never be forgotten here- 
after, whatever happened, let the blood flow where it may. On this 
point L.F.B. men were hallucinated. 

It even went so far there was an A.F.S. recruit had forgotten how 
to write and in his written examination Bernie, our chief instructor, 
wrote it all out in his own hand for him. No one failed, for that was 
an extravagance the L.F.B. felt could not be afforded. The halt, the 
lame, the blind got in. - 

So what then did we learn? How much the L.F.B. hated us, cer- 
tainly this was explained, almost apologetically, over and over again. 
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to put out fires? Hardly. Nothing? No, not that. We just all 
us began to live another life in which we had an entirely different 
of living. 
For instance when I had ‘passed out’, that is passed the examina- 
on no one was allowed to flunk, it was part of the contract that I 
10uld attend for two hours each week in case there was a real fire. 
i this of course before the war, in the sort of unreal peace which 
nen existed. Thus one afternoon I came in to find the LF.B. returned 
om a basement job. They were not spick and span. In particular 
heir eyes were bright red and they were crying without sobs. Their 
ferent world had been the thick hot smoke peculiar to basement 
res. Later when things really began happening, we were to find 
sat thick cold smoke was worst, cold but not dispersed, arising 
om an incident of perhaps the night before. This gripped by the 
roat. Until you could break a few windows you were throttled, 
ut if you had a head cold it was miraculously cured. You lost so 
Wuch mucus by the eyes and nose. 
The whole point of a fireman is that he is endlessly waiting. And 
host have lost their nerve. They wait for perhaps six months and 
1en get into a fire at which they are thoroughly and completely 
ightened. They say stone stairs down to a basement are worst, 
orse than wood they will collapse with you and one such experi- 
nce is sufficient. They say the water they use cools the stone which 
as expanded in the heat so that it shrinks out of the seating and 
omes down. Or they may have a nasty rescue forced upon them. 
Anything dangerous or ‘bad’ is automatically up to firemen. But 
however frightened, they are hardly ever cowards. Behind them 
hey have the crew, the other men on the appliance. They are like a 
mall pack of hounds, cowards alone they may be but when together 
eady to take on lions. 

Their being brought into action was governed in my day by the 
elephone. It is wireless now and may be television next. The hunts- 

an who set them on, who said where to go until they could actually 
mell smoke, was called the watchroom attendant, a man who never 

ent to fires himself. 
| Not well paid, out of everything really, whose only other job was 
© record whatever happened over the long sad hours he waited, 
he day-long task to fill in his log book and the boredom was such 
hat it was read at least twice a day by everyone else, the watch- 
oom attendant on the rare occasion he did get a fire and the address 
piven him straight by whoever it might be on the other end, the 

atchroom attendant did not immediately as might be expected pull 
the lever which ‘put the bells down’. He had larger fish to fry. 
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He had to find out how many pumps, that is appliances, to sé 
Surrounded by a large card index system, he first looked up t 
address. The rateable value of what was on fire determined thi 


attendance. | 

There is no wicked capitalist trick in this, or is there? True thas 
pre-war, fire insurance companies contributed annually to the L.F.BE 
the remainder being paid out of rates. But the rateable value of | 
building was directly related to its size, or volume, in other words t 
how much it contributed to the rates. And the building’s cubs 
content of course had a bearing on the sort of bonfire it might mak« 
bonfire, or conflagration ‘when well alight’ as they pompously term 
this. So then having determined the value of the structure he has 
been told was on fire he put the bells down and sent us off, one 
appliance, two, or three for a big building as his cardstoldhim. __ 

Such a thing happened to me only once in peacetime. Sitting ii 
the watchroom, ready dressed so as not to miss the pump, the atter 
dant on what seemed an ordinary phone call murmured directly ti 
me ‘Ready George’ and began to look through his card index. ‘Fireé 
I yelled to empty beating silence in my heart, and all but fainteq 
And then he put the bells down. 

Running like a hare on the ground floor, I was only just on thi 
ladders as the L.F.B. came swooping down their poles. And we wert 
off, crash open doors, afternoon sudden sunlight after naked light 
bulbs, the steady heavy surge of this seven-ton vehicle which wat 
a mass of hydraulics, and then above all the very much ting-a-lin: 
bell, the L.F.B. men dressed as we went along but I, ready already 
had time to look around. 

Along what is called a main thoroughfare my hope was we mighi 
cause a stir. But no traffic parted, only one child on a pavement! 
stopped at the end of his mother’s arm and pointed. That innoceni 
could never have even guessed how much of a child one fireman he 
saw before him was swishing past. 

This call ended as a false alarm, the kind they call ‘malicious’ 
which means no one, nothing. 

Next time I went ‘on the bell’ was some eighteen months later 
first night of the blitz. It was the opening night and coming back 
twelve hours later, we used the bell again. Black, wet through, deac 
exhausted, I almost fell off the pump when we got, to what coul 
hardly be called, back home. It was then that a passer-by with < 
curiously guilty look which may have been and so probably wa: 
shyness, came up to announce softly only in my own ear, ‘Well 
now you are a real fireman.’ If I’d had the strength left I would have 
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sad down and slept for fifteen hours. . 


The last few months of peace in Britain was to go back to be a 
tle boy again, however old you were. It was so to speak those 
st few days of term, but no holidays promised, and the knowledge 
at having failed in everything, willy nilly next week would fix 
Su a poorer, harsher academy in which all would indeed be different 
ad for the worse. 

Working in an engineering office selling food processing 
achinery, one found the younger men resigned to war, their war 
ranged for and chosen. The seniors, however, could not even 
tertain the possibility of fighting. Orders from customers were few 
nd far between, ruin loomed a year or two on. 

“Armament orders take a long time to seep through to smaller 


rms. 

| We had all in the office said goodbye to that when, on September 
rst, my red telegram came, and that meant mobilization, it was like 
sing back at school by the pool when the instructor to your regret 
t last said you can go solo, and ordered you ‘get wet, get in’. Alone. 

One civilian told my wife he this day went to his bank, cashed 
me hundred poundsintonotes, and bought abicycle for forty shillings. 
is idea was that all transport would cease. He wanted to be mobile. 
But the wardens’ main task had been preparing for the evacuation 
f children. On this day, shepherded by their school teachers, they 
egan, they who quite often had never seen the countryside, in their 

ousands and thousands to go out in special trains to homes, and 
rivate homes at that, where people had said they would have them. 

A book could be made out of the stories about these children. 

ere was one who saw apples growing on a tree and thought these 

ere tied on. Others refused fresh peas, they would eat only out of 
he tin. From all accounts they were formidable and dauntless. 

ost were back by Christmas. But they had to get out again by next 
eptember. 

My wife was with our son at her parents’ in Herefordshire. I asked 
ner last night (2-4-58) what she most remembered about this day. 
She considered and then she said, ‘I think the motor bikes. There 
were so many more.’ Everyone was on the move for sure, right 
bnough. 

So I was alone in London that dreadful morning, forty-eight hours 
before war was declared, and dressed alone into the still unfamiliar 

niform with prickly trousers, alone, frightened, sickened, sure of 
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Three Poems 
eee 


THE CATHEDRAL IN OPORTO 


The ragged alleys and stairways are draped in sunlight, 

Defined by shadow. All the way up from the banks of the heayyy 
Douro 

The beggar children, the legless, the half-blind shout for escudos. 


‘Over-exposed’ says the tourist disbelieving 

Stark black, stark white, and thrusts away his camera, afraid ta 
probe 

Behind the whitewashed tenements into the wounds of darkness. 


Here, though, the church retains her sanctuary, her relics. 
Inside an antique darkness offers relief, 
Incense to drown the stench of poverty. 


In the faint drone of voices old women grovel 
Half-buried in shawls and prayers. Here the true signs of healing— 
An ear, a leg, a breast— dangle in wax at the altar. 


Outside by her granite base, foursquare on rock, 
Picturesque hovels swarm — maggots around a carcase — 
While experienced travellers discuss 

Its magnificent position. 


THE BIRCH 


Winter could not detract 

From the birch’s resilience. 

Though all her boughs were silvered and the fence 
Weighed down with snow, she stayed erect 

To set a gloss on the morning. 
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vhen frozen rain bent one branch under, 
_ Tracing its fronds like a bead curtain, we had no warning 
_ That the sun would not leave her new-found beauty intact. 
a It was the treacherous thaw which cracked 

Her limbs asunder. 


a 


— DUST 


' Dust from the bomb sites, where the children exploring 
| Their new Pompeii pause as the morning sky 
- Is ripped open by jets, settles. The warning is unheard, 
2 The sky is sealed again. Among the nettles 

ith sticks and rubber guns the children play. 


fu 
5 Over the disused shelter a blackbird * 
© Radiates fond certainty, and for the nature lover a 
- ‘Beauty is after all supreme. His music has weathered ; 
| So much catastrophe, why should we now imagine 
_ Such urgent song augurs the long night in?’ 
ie 
_ Why should we now imagine? Cement on the building sites 
_ Is indisputably solid, the world we built on stone 

“Shows no sign of falling, the river runs between concrete 

_ And rows of stunted trees cut back too soon. 
Only the microscope’s eye sees in slow motion 
_ The rotting marrow unthread the skeleton. . 


What can we do but warn? It is not war 
That will murder our unborn heirs, nor governments 
That cloud their helpless future. Partly the terror 
 Decays us, mainly the dust, ceaseless and silent 
That chokes the fresh springs, seals the redundant treaties, slowly 


- Annihilates a world by accident. 
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The Copper Dancer 


Translated from the Dutch by James Brockway 


was waiting to receive her as she entered. ‘Master say, mast 

still in town, but master come soon,’ he announced, an 

forthwith conducted her down the hall to the closed-in veranda a 

the back of the house, his study, which had been her room too. There, 
he withdrew and left her to herself. 

She removed her hat, laid it down somewhere, and looked round! 
the room. It didn’t seem that much had really changed, though there: 
was something rather bare and neglected about it all. She stood! 
still for a moment, stroking her hand repeatedly across her fore~ 
head, high up, where her hair began—it was as though somewhere: 
inside her head there was a tiny, exposed spot of silence, exposed, 
yet hedged off, sealed off from all the rest, and infinitely vulnerable., 
He had been her first husband and she had lived with him in this: 
house for five years, andnow... 

She encountered:some difficulty in tracing the way back. They’ 
had parted. After two years she had remarried—fourteen years ago 
by now-—she had had two children from this second marriage, her: 
elder daughter was already in the first grade at the high school... 
she couldn’t help smiling a moment at the thought of it. Not once’ 
in all those years had they set eyes on each other again. He had 
remained living in this house—he had not remarried himself —and 
all those years she had lived in the Outer Islands, far, far away. 
But now that unexpected circumstances, a death in the family, had 
brought her back to these parts, she had felt the urge to look him 
up, just once, had let a train go for it. Why not? They had parted 
good friends. And if you hadn’t been cured of one another in six- 
teen years, when would you ever be? 

She looked about her again. His room had changed, after all. Still 
the same bookcases, his writing desk, the tall drawing table—he 
was an engineer, an adviser on factory design—the same cane 
furniture: a small settee and a couple of big, comfortable chairs, 
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A house-boy —no longer one she recognized from the old days— 


THE COPPER DANCER : 


ranged about a low, round table; the red lacquer tea-trolley, the 
ine cellaret, the hideous little table with his pipes and cigarettes. 
The same lightshade hanging from the ceiling, the same couple of 
porcelain reading lamps, one on the bookcase, the other on the desk. 
One or two etchings on the walls—the old cathedral at Haarlem, a 
goat in a meadow. 

' All the same windows stood open looking on to the garden. The 
meglected pool with its lotus leaves, the green trees, the disaster 
of a rock garden—they were all precisely the same as before. And 
from the two windows at the back, still the same view down on to 
the rocky boulders, the bamboo thickets. And the mountain would 
e there too, though hidden now behind heavy, black rainclouds. 
But between the two windows, high up, on a narrow ledge, stood 
a statue, a statue of a dancing girl. That had not been there before — 
hat was new. She stepped up to it, peered at it, and listened to the 
story it told her. 

© A flat, round copper disc, with a few lumps on it, hollows, 
tufts of grass—as though meant to represent the ground—was sup- 
ported on the backs of six copper elephants. They stood in a circle, 
spaced out at regular intervals, their ramps under the copper disc, 
each with only part of its neck, its head, with the twinkling, deep- 
set little eyes, the two great flaps of ears, the slightly raised trunk, 
the tusks, filed-off flat like a tame elephant’s, only the two round, 
powerful front legs, planted side by side, protruding from under- 
neath. On top of the disc stood a copper tree, with a trunk swelling 
out towards the roots and spreading out, skywards, into a mass of 
branches, each branch dividing up in turn into ever finer branches 
and twigs, covered with leaves, blossoms. 

Under the tree stood a girl, a dancer, also in copper. She wore 
only a wide, tenuous skirt, clasped to her waist by an elaborately 
embroidered girdle, and a few rings round her ankles. She had come 
to a sudden halt in a whirling gyration, and stood breathless, still 
poised on her toes, her feet held in a tense arch. The outline of her 
long, slim legs, with the knees pressed firmly together, could be 
discerned underneath the thin skirt, which was drawn up into tight 
little folds on her one hip, swirling out on the other in a wide and 
igraceful fan of pleats. She held her two arms arched above her head, 
so taut that the slender, naked upper part of her body seemed 
elongated, the armpits deep wells, her small, high breasts pulled even 
higher. The hair combed smooth on her head, the artfully coiled 
knot tilted slightly backwards, the eyes closed—though no longer 
quite closed now. Above her, behind her, the branches of the tree 
formed a niche—yet she was standing clear of the tree; there were 
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MARIA DERMOUT 


just two branches that strayed out towards her, almost touching het 
head, one on either side. 

On the one branch two little monkeys sat together, hands and 
feet clasped firmly round it, their long tails drooping, their grinning 
little muzzles bent towards the dancing girl’s ear, ready to whisper 
some mischievous secret into it. And on the other side perched two. 
turtle doves—they were almost as big as the monkeys—and they; 
sat half facing each other, as though they had just finished billings 
and cooing and were now bending their heads to one side, lookingg 
longingly at the dancer and cooing softly into her ear. | 

A little further away someone was kneeling on the ground. Hes 
must be the musician. He had laid down his round, stringed instru+ 
ment, with its long neck, at his side. Dressed in a tabard, a cap oni 
his head, he kneeled there, his body bowed—his forehead wass 
actually touching the ground—his arms extended full-length, hiss 
clawing hands clasped together, only a few inches from the dancer's: 
feet. He was a hideous little fellow, a hunchback, with too larges 
a head for his body and huge, protruding, bat-like ears sticking out 
of his cap; sandals far too large for him were almost rolling off hiss 
skinny feet. f 

And as if all this were not enough, in the copper tree hung fragile: 
little garlands of turquoise stones—were they flowers, blossoms, 
fruit?— here, there, everywhere: round ones, long ones, small ones, 
big ones, as big as coffee beans, and still bigger ones, in that hardl 
opaque forget-me-not blue. 

And yet the story was not entitled ‘The Copper Tree’ or “The: 
Turquoise Flowers’, but ‘The Copper Dancer’. She couldn’t take hen 
eyes off her. She was beautiful. And all the time she looked at her,; 
she felt a vague nostalgia for something, she could not have said 
for what. She was so absorbed, she did not hear him arrive until he: 
was already in the room. She turned away from the girl dancer andl 
stood facing him. 

He had become much older but had not really changed. His fair: 
hair thinner, the hollows at the temples deeper, the lines around! 
the nose and mouth sharper, the now deeper-set, grey eyes—it alll 
made his face seem narrower, his forehead higher. He’d become: 
leaner too, and his gait was more stooping. Yet his way of moving: 
about, of walking, was the same as before—‘elegant’ would have: 
been the word for it, if he’d been a woman, but there was nothing! 
feminine about him —and that reserve, that self-control of his, that! 
air of the spiritual about his being, were even more pronounced! 
now than they had been in the old days, as though he were now more: 
himself than he had ever been before. And when she set eyes on him, 
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ie knew she should not have come. 

‘He was standing right in front of her—must she hold out a hand? 
bth hands? But she was spared the decision for, with a rapid move- 
ent, he had placed his hands on her shoulders, in that way of his, 
ad bent over her—he was much taller than she—had kissed her 
bmewhere in the region of the mouth, turned her round to face the 
opper Dancer, one hand on her arm, and had asked, ‘And what do 
ou think of my dancing girl?” 

He loosened his grip without waiting for her reply and looked 
bund the room. ‘What! Haven't they even brought you any tea?’ 
His tone was soft and insinuating, but she noticed that his voice, 
is way of speaking, had changed. More rapid, more nervous, she felt. 

He had rung for the house-boy, ordered tea and fetched cigarettes. 
‘Come and sit down and let me have a look at you,’ he said. ‘How 

re you? How’s life been treating you? Well? Have you changed 
quch? Let’s see now ... yes... YES, you've changed!’ 
“His head cocked slightly backwards and aslant, he let his eyes 
in over her; interested, admiring even—let his eyes go past her. 
ie looked at her, but he did not see her. He had never actually 
sen her. He wasn’t seeing her now and he hadn’t formerly, never 
nce. If only he had wanted to see her, really see her. 

Was she beginning again? Was she going to start walking again, 
s she had done in the past, in the daytime, at night, as though 
m a dream, down the hollow road, between high banks, too high for 
ser to look over them, searching for the house, that must be some- 
where and which she was sure to find in the end. The empty house — 
€ she looked in through the tattered blinds, she saw that there 
was no longer even furniture left in its rooms, the remover’s van 
ad already departed. 

But she didn’t want to do that, no, no! Keep calm, just say to 
ourself: I’m thirty-nine years old—just that— hold on tight to 
hat! On the verge of becoming old, whatever they may say. It’s 
peaceful, being old—carpe diem, you say then. Carpe diem —this 
lay, the day of the teatime visit. Make the best of it! 

Make the best of the fact that he’s sitting now at your side, ata 
table, in a room. The tea-tray is there before you— ‘Shall I pour out?’ 
you ask, and then, if you want to look at him, well, look at him. If 
you want to hear his voice, ask him something, it doesn’t matter 
hat. If you want to have him closer at your side, stand up, go up 
to him and lay your hand on his cheek, the way you always used to, 
and see what happens. And if you want to stay with him, ask, ‘Shall 
I stay with you?’ 

It doesn’t need to happen that way, it mustn’t +... it*can ).<-~all 
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of it can happen, as long as this teatime visit still lasts. ‘The bles ¢ 
present’, they call that. Make the best of the blessed present, ob 
woman. § 

All right, all right, she said to herself. She wanted to, she wantee 
to terribly — but she couldn’t. Her chair stood so close to the Coppes 
Dancer that she couldn’t avoid seeing her from where she sat- 
the entire group. so transfixed and yet so violently animated, s¢ 
barbarically beautiful, and yet so barbarically ugly. It kept distract 
ing her attention, as though for her the principal personage was ne 
longer the man but the dancer. 

They sat there a long time together. | 

She poured him a cup of tea, then another . . . and another. Hd 
always drank three cups, very weak. He would take a biscuit, but 
always left it half-eaten in his saucer. They talked. She asked him < 
question now and then. His work? And when would he be going 
to India again? (He had to go to India every year). She mentionec 
the names of mutual friends and acquaintances, of relations. Hao 
he made any more mountaineering expeditions? (He loved making 
mountaineering expeditions). She heard the words he was sayings 
But she couldn’t hold on to any of it, for all the time she was think: 
ing: she is given everything and gives nothing in return. . 

The strength, the patience of the six elephants; the cool, the friendE 
liness of the tree; the shade of its leaves; the enchanting azure blue o# 
the turquoise flowers; the little jokes the monkeys were whispering 
in her one ear; the roo-cdd-coo of the pair of turtle doves in tha 
other; the adoration, the down-in-the-dust humility of the hideou 
little hunchback at her feet. And she has nothing to offer thet 
nothing to give them in return, since all she is capable of doing is 
to be herself, standing breathlessly still, her arms folded above hex 
head—remote, inaccessible .. . 

Like him, she suddenly thought. Like him. 

A silence had fallen. He looked in her direction. Had she failea 
to respond to some question he had asked? 

“You're quieter than you used to be,’ he said. ‘I think you're 
much quieter than you used to be. What’ll be the reason for that 
I wonder?’ And later: “You didn’t waste much time entering inta 
holy matrimony again, did you?’ — there was just a hint of mockery 
in his tone— ‘Have you got a nice husband now? And you've children 
too, haven’t you?’ And still later: ‘Why are you in such a hurry tai 
be getting back? Now you're here, you could easily have stayed 4 
while. The guest room's ready.’ And: ‘If you’d come next yeart 
you wouldn’t have found me here, I’m leaving.’ 

She stirred her tea and nodded ‘yes’ . . . and ‘yes’ again. . . and 
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34 her head—‘no’— once, and ‘Where are you going to?’ she had 
ed. 

‘To India, or Australia; I think for good. I’m not sure yet.’ 

But she didn’t want to hear about him, she didn’t want to hear 
ut him leaving. She wanted to hear about the dancer and pointed 
) her. ‘Where did you find her? It isn’t Javanese work, is it? In 
dia? But where? At an antique dealer’s? A junk shop?’ In former 
ays she’d always dreamed of coming across some priceless treasure 
in a junk shop. 

_ He remembered this and burst out laughing. 

| ‘No, no, not in a junk shop! I found her in the treasure chamber 
9f one of those little rajahs in the hills. I’d done him some small 
srvice. You could write a cheap novel about it! A noble rajah, a 
set of scoundrels, and a Wise Man in the background, a real Wise 
Man. A flight, a chase, adventures, danger, mortal danger, in fact— 
and the money it cost! A deuce of a lot of money’ —it was one of 
his expressions — ‘and it took years and years before I’d got it safely 
ere—it wasn’t so long ago, as a matter of fact.’ And after a pause: 
Not at all in my line, eh?’ 

‘No, not at all in your line.’ 

‘Yet it was worth all the trouble, don’t you think?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I do,’ she said. ‘It was certainly worth all the trouble! 
But how long did you know of its existence?’ 

‘D’you mean the dancer’s?’ he asked, his thoughts elsewhere. 
‘l’m not sure. For years... we could work it out, if you really want 
o know. It wasn’t the first time I was in India, nor the second. The 
ird, yes, the third time, just before I came to Holland, the time we 
irst met, the year before we got married. Work it out for yourself 
... we were married five years...’ 

Yes,’ she said, ‘and two and fourteen make sixteen...’ 

He took over from her again: ‘Sixteen and five and one make 
enty-two—why, it’s a lifetime!’ 

‘I am thirty-nine years old!’ she suddenly heard herself saying, 
in a loud voice. 

He looked at her, puzzled, as if not understanding why she had 
said that. Then, consolingly, ‘But that’s not old; you’ve still a whole 
lifetime ahead of you.’ 

After a while he added, ‘And it has a secret too—the Dancer can 
actually dance! If you were to stay, I could show you— why don’t 
you stay? It’s rather complicated, you see. There's a mechanism 
underneath, very primitive, full of spools and strings. You can set 
the whole thing in motion with that. The elephants stay where 
they are, but the disc with the tree on it turns round. The monkeys 
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and the doves don’t move themselves, they go round with the tree, 
The dancer turns in the other direction, gyrating on her toes, ar : 
all the turquoises in those chains swing round and tinkle a bit— 
I’d have loved to show you. It’s all rather childish, of course, but 
you don’t know how .. .’ He searched for a moment for a word, 
Then: ‘It’s as though, as though it’s alive...’ 

‘And the musician” she asked. ‘Doesn’t he get very tired of it all? 
Doesn’t he stand up and play his guitar?’ 

He stared at her. ‘What makes you think that now? Why ev 
should you think that? No, the musician can’t move.’ 

She pushed back her sleeve from her wrist watch. ‘Oh, what 
pity,’ she said, ‘but I shall have to be thinking of going. It’s suc 
a way to the station. I left a bag at the luggage office and that alwa 
takes such a time.’ And she stood up. 

He had stood up too, and now, hesitantly, his brow puckered, 
he said, ‘Would you mind very much if I didn’t come to the statio 
with you? You know .. . goodbyes. . . you know how | hate sayin, 
goodbye to...’ | 

Had he wanted to say ‘to you’? She looked at him for a moment. 
‘Yes,’ she said, “Yes, I know.’ 

But before they left the room, she walked across to the Coppen 
Dancer again and stood in front of her. Those who are themselves 
and nothing but themselves stand alone somewhere, cold, remotes 
She made a small, violent gesture, an old one she’d learned as a child 
She kissed the tip of her forefinger and, reaching up, pressed the 
spot her lips had touched on the dancer’s head. 

‘What are you doing that for?’ he asked, his voice strange and 
abrupt. 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

She put on her hat again without looking in a mirror, went on 
ahead of him out of the room, down the long, dark hall—on the one 
side their bedroom, her dressing room, on the other the dining room 
and the guest room... that was ready waiting for her .. . to the small 
front veranda, descended the steps, and was standing in the garden, 

‘Have you kept the car waiting all this time?’ he asked. 

“Yes,’ she said. 

‘But what was the point? Were you so afraid of missing your 
train?’ 

‘I can’t afford to miss it. It’s the last there is today and my boat 
sails early tomorrow morning.’ 

‘Nonsense! There’s always another boat, and another train... * 
He seemed to be going to add something, but he mustn’t do that. 
With a jerk she had suddenly become the woman of thirty-nine 
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sain, another man’s wife, the mother of two delightful children — 
the elder one was already going to high school—and she had been 

tea with someone she had not seen in sixteen years and whom next 
ear she wouldn’t even be able to trace any more. 

She thrust her two hands straight out before her, towards him, 
and took his in her grasp, warmly and firmly in her grasp, and in 
cheerful, friendly voice she was saying, ‘How nice to have seen 
ach other again. I do hope everything works out splendidly for 
you, splendidly!’ She was holding on to his hands tightly and 
ouldn’t release her grip. But she had, apparently, and she had not 
repeated ‘splendidly’ a third time, but must have turned and stepped 
into the car, because now she found herself sitting inside it. 

‘Drive fast,’ she said to the native chauffeur. ‘Think of the train.’ 
~ She forced herself to keep her face turned towards him—he had 
remained standing beside the car—she nodded, tried to laugh, to 
say something. She didn’t hear what she said . . . and did he, perhaps, 
say something as well? Then she was turning and waving back again 
_.. she couldn’t see if he was still standing there. 

As they drove out of the garden and along the stretch of open 
road, she sat dead still, didn’t move a muscle, scarcely drew a breath. 
Everyone who suffers pain as terrible as this has to sit still and not 
move and, if possible, avoid breathing. 

Then they turned into the avenue, the old avenue that led to the 
town, with the canary trees—so high, so peaceful, so green and 
peaceful, so green and peaceful — that she had always loved so much 
in the old days. ‘Why are you driving so fast?’ she said to the 
chauffeur. ‘Please drive slowly.’ 

She sighed. The worst pain was over now. He’ll be indoors again, 
standing in the rear veranda, close to the windows: the glint of 
the setting sun will be falling over the valley, the river, the boulders 
and the bamboo thickets. The mountain will be hidden in cloud. 

He is standing close to the dancer—that’s as it should be: he 
ought to be close to her, for in spirit they are one. They are each 
other—she he, he she—he is the Copper Dancer, under the tree 
with the blue flowers. 
| And, huddled in a corner in the back of her taxi, her hands 

clasped together, she said softly to herself, as though reciting the 
lines of a rhymeless little poem: 

I am the six elephants 

lam the two monkeys and the doves 

I am the tree 

Lam the leaves and the turquoise flowers 
l am the little hunchback on the ground. 
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Three Poems 


Translated from the Norwegian by Robert Bly 


Se 


MINE, THOUGH BITTER— 


You waited, the window behind you, 
Your back half turned 
And the light around you 
As if you were resting in a hand. 
It was as if you stood there 
And abandoned me oh so slowly 
With neck bent as you listened 
_ To someone who walked by 


Who carried you off 

To the House of Long Ago; 

I stood there distant and strange 
Once we call ‘Now’. 

You sway in the hand of light 
Far outside of time... 

No, they were not mine, ever, 
The steps you waited for! 


But I will stand here in the shadows— 
The darkness can drink from me 

On the shore of the great light 

Which bends about your hair. 

The hour is mine, though bitter. 

O break it, do not break it 

With all I stand and remember 

From that place I cannot reach. 


. 
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NIGHTMARE IN THE NOON NAP 


Rocks, like the hands of old fogies, 
Old-age-pale in the moonlight, 

Like hands with weak blue veins. 

The sea washes on the shore, 

One the shore— 

Foam that gestures 

With its thousand different faces toward 
The hands, that are stiffened 

Hard against — 


I stumbled on something which really wasn’t there 
Once it was there, but it wasn’t there any longer 
They sat there eating 

Coming in from the kitchen with the tray 
Stumbled, everything went on the floor 

Not a sound 

No one said a thing or noticed a thing 

Just ate and stirred around in their plates 


But when I turned back to the kitchen 
Behind me 

There he stood 

Now I will get you quick 


Stood there with thin lips 

Smiling 

Grey briefcase, grey hat in his hand 

And almost transparent against the pale rocks. 


The radio moves the mouth, silently 

There in the corner: Ships, minewarning, minewarning 
Now I will get you quick quick quick 

And almost transparent against the pale— 

The odour of coffee is all over the house, 

The odour of coffee, muffins, and old men. 


Le 


FROM THE SONG OF CHANGES 
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PAAL BREKKE 


These trees are a dark and painfully 
Petrified longing, 

Heavy with earth. And my words 
United to night and wind and autumn 
Silently flee. The hot wave 

Of images through me, of dreams, 

Is all that exists. 

This is not my heart’s mansion. 


By this coast, the low hills, 

Towards an icebound bay, 

Mourning, a bird cry sounded. 

A land stands charred, and waits for 
Its liberation, the christening of winter. 
This tree is so without hope. 

This heath is so 

Locked in its dark peace. 


And it is night. I stand and listen 

To a whisper somewhere— 

That is my sea which is icing over. 
But over the sea the wind’s rider goes 
— The horse rears against dawn! 

Is that my pulse? The beat of its hoofs 
With golden nails— 

My heart rears against its dream. 
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Quasimodo’s Poetry 


See ee 


hree years ago the winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
Boris Pasternak, a citizen of the Soviet Union, was not allowed 
EL to publish Dr Zhivago in Russia, and was more or less forced 
5 refuse the Prize. The next winner of the Prize was an Italian citi- 
en, alleged to be a member of the Communist Party, who accepted 
Re Prize gladly. This year’s award to the poet St John Perse (M. 
exis St Léger Léger) rouses none of the political controversy of the 
0 previous awards. In Italy itself, however, there was no rejoicing 
mong the leading literary figures over the 1959 award to Salvatore 
uasimodo, perhaps because they coveted the Prize for themselves. 

Jutside Italy few people had ever heard of Quasimodo. Finding my 
athusiasm at the discovery of Quasimodo’s work in 1946 in Rome 
onfirmed by the award of such a high honour, was fun. 

When the batteries of television, radio and flash lamps did arrive 
t Quasimodo’s modest dwelling in Milan last year, he remained 
juietly polite in the welter of excitement round him, and would 
nly say that he was pleased with the prize and that it would enable 
him to do what he had long desired to do: to write for the theatre. 

his was good news. Quasimodo has translated four Shakespeare 
plays. My first encounter with him was in Verona, where soon after 
he war, a most excellent performance of Romeo and Juliet in the 
Roman theatre on the banks of the Adige pleased the audience at 
bnce by its poetic, and at the same time contemporary, idiom. To 
he few English in the audience, clearly here was a version very close 
o Shakespeare, unrhetorical, unlike anything we had heard before 
he war on the Italian stage. 

All -then knew of his work was a slim little volume of Lirici 
reci. Italians who have no Greek (and the writer, who has none 
sither) have treasured this work. It came out in 1945, and I remem- 
ber buying it that autumn in Rome. For me, it opened windows. Re- 
cently I compared some of Quasimodo’s translations from Sappho, 
Ibycus, Alcaeus, Alcman and others to the same translated poems 
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in The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, which are by 
many hands. The exercise was interesting and exhausting: it is rar 
for scholars to agree about the meaning of ancient Greek, and ever 
when they agree, the English translators on the whole attempt « 
rendering so accomplished in metre and sometimes in rhyme, tha: 
one presumes (lacking knowldege of ancient Greek) that the meani 
ing must sometimes have been sacrificed. 

Quasimodo’s choice of Greek lyrics is but a fraction of the Oxfor . 
Book’s translations. He makes no attempt to scan his lines and co 
fesses in a note at the end of his volume that Italian translations 0 
Greek and Latin texts had become stilted and sterile, and that hi: 
own versions have attempted to catch the poetry of the main Gree 
words, the song in the poem, not its metrical quality. The result is 4 
kind of Chinese simplicity of narration and of sequence. 

Later, when I came across Quasimodo’s translations from tha 
Georgics, the same simplicity, freshness and modernity of languagg 
suddenly made Virgil come alive in a new way. The Shakespeare: 


translations are another chapter, which I will not enter into here. 
* * * 


Nobel Prizes for Literature are not, of course, awarded for transla: 
tions. Nevertheless a glance at Quasimodo’s translation work reveals 
the ancient tradition and the economy of language in which this 
poet has trained himself. He has been writing his own poetry fox 
the past thirty years, probably a great deal more than he publishes: 
His last volume La Terra Impareggiabile (The incomparable land) 
which won him the Viareggio Prize two years ago in Italy, covers the 
period of 1955-1958 and only contains twenty-five poems, none of 
them much more than thirty lines and most of sonnet length, though 
not of sonnet shape. We shall return to these. 

* * * 

After the Lirici Greci and the Verona experience of Quasimodo’s 
translation I naturally wanted to read his own poetry, and now the 
surprise was considerable. In February 1947 there appeared twenty 
of his poems written chiefly between 1944-1945 under the raids, in 
Milan. These raids were severe though concentrated in a brief space 
of time. Quasimodo had written in a key to which one gave a silent 
nod of recognition, coming as one did from five years of intermittent 
hell let loose in London. That brief collection of poems bore the 
title Giorno dopo Giorno: so did the first poem in it. 

Under the bombs he had been reading his favourite Greek poets 
we, our favourites, on the worst nights: 

I read you soft verses of an ancient poet: 
words that were born among the vines, 
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__ under tents and by rivers of lands to the east. 
| They fall desolately and mournfully now 
in this uttermost midnight of war 
when nothing encounters the angel of death 
but the wind and the crumble of masonry 
and the tremor of my balcony railings. 
Melancholy rises from the orchards with the howl 
of a dog at the shots of the guards on their rounds 
in the empty streets. Someone is alive. 
Maybe someone is alive. 
But we, rapt, listening to the ancient voice, 
look for a sign that is greater than life, 
the obscure magic of the earth, 
- where even among graves of rubble 
__aweed lifts its head in a blossom. 
I translated some of Quasimodo’s poems in 1947, along with 
eral other poems by Saba, Montale, Penna and others. We were 
busy translating in those days, rejoicing in the new Italian free- 
m from d’Annunzian and Mussolinian verbal fireworks. Nor have 
e poets of Italy, the old and the new ones, ever had such a fruitful 


e of the players knew Quasimodo’s poems. When this kind of 
ng happens it causes great pleasure to a poet. One knows of one 


Salvatore Quasimodo has been teaching Italian literature at the 
jlan Conservatoire to music students these last twenty years. Also 
has been dramatic critic for the Milan Tempo, a right-wing 
eekly newspaper. I don’t know whether he is actually a member of 
e Italian Communist Party. Unita, that Party’s daily, printed his 
oem to the first Russian ‘Lunik’ on its front page. It was written 
hile he was in Russia in the winter of 1958-1959. He had a heart 
tack there and spent several weeks in a Moscow clinic. 


TO THE NEW MOON 


In the beginning God made the sky 
and the earth; then in his precise day 
he placed the lights in the sky 

and rested on the seventh day. 
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After millions and millions of years, man 
made in his likeness and image, 

never resting, intelligent, lay, man, 
fearlessly on an October night, 

placed another moon in a clear sky, 
equal with those which were spinning 
since the creation. Amen. 


The laconic quality of this and of several of the poems included | 
La Terra Impareggiabile belongs to the Greek-Sicilian, the native . 
Syracuse that Quasimodo is. So he sees himself in a recent p 
called Visible, Invisible: 

Now visible, now invisible, 

the cart driver on the horizon 

in the arms of the road calls, 

answering the voice of the islands. 

Neither do I leave the track. 

The world rolls by me. 

I read my life like a watchman 

in the night, when it rains. 

What is secret has happy frontiers, 
stratagems, difficult attractions. 

My life has no handles on its doors, 

you cruel and smiling dwellers in my streets and purlieues. 
I am not preparing for death. 

] know the beginning of things: 

The end is a wide upland where the invader 
of my shadow travels. 

But I do not know any shadow. 

At least one half of Sicily is still very Spanish, and there are islanc 
of Greek Sicily inside Spanish Sicily and vice versa, but Syracuse (i 
part, again) is very Greek. Quasimodo’s grandmother came frol 
Patras to add to his Greekness; in one poem he feels his roots in Sicil 
most strongly when he goes to Pantalica, that extraordinary an 
steep river gorge fifty miles from Syracuse, whose cliffs contain 
thousand grave holes lost in the mists of time, some say of tl 
twelfth century Bc. 

He had never been to Greece until a Greek patron offered him 
journey there, and so La Terra Impareggiabile contains half a doze 
poems to the Minotaur at Cnossos, to Mycene, to Alphaeus, to Mar 
thon and Eleusis. He reaches Hellas already familiar with the lig] 
that never was, so there is no sudden exaltation. At Cnossos 

No one now knifes the Cnossos monster 
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4 and in Heraklion’s market, oriental in confusion and dirt, 
_ nothing reminds 
_ of the Greece that was before Greece. 
Mycene he salutes each actor in the great tragedy with 
‘il mio saluto di siculo greco’ 

rathon he finds 
' a soldiers’ place 
- nota place of spells, no temple rises, 
nor any altar here. 
Quasimodo’s images in this latest volume have grown richer. He 
es pain in one poem as a science bringing the blade of truth with 
‘once he sees the stars as dirty because they are reflected in Milan’s 
viglio Canal; he is always looking for a continuity ‘that I may 
ot the rope that broke in my arriving’. His poem on the annihila- 
g bomb is as forthright as his poem on automatic machines ‘which 
ind out dreams for a coin, here in my metropolis and elsewhere’. 

* * * 

I think Quasimodo has, in his poetry, an almost classical sense of 
ace and of setting: he is clear and comprehensible about it, so that 
kinds of readers quickly feel the moment and the actions and 
oughts that surround the moment. For the rest one feels a tragic 
nse of life—not in Unamuno’s use of the phrase which would 
ply that only the minority, the lone, the quixotic tilting at 
eir windmills have high significance—but tragic like an exile’s 
agedy, far from the desired home. I find nothing political in his 

try and he seems to be the most unpolemical of men, very self- 
ntred, very much concerned with his art. 
He belongs very much to the age: without nostalgia and without 
due hope. But unlike many a contemporary: he is not an existen- 
alist. If he now takes to the theatre he will be abandoning contem- 
ation and speculation for the arena of action: at least that is how 
would appear. And will he become something of an Italian Brecht? 
is a big ‘if’. High monetary rewards can be disabling and always 


eed new discipline. 
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DICHOTOMY 


The slats of night are slit by blades of day. 

Images shuffle on a mental screen. 

Memory baffled between 

Two forces’ opposed swing and sway 

Breaks towards light that slowly filters from yesterday. 


Dream hovers in the room like a ghost moon 
Amidst unfamiliar objects. 

Groping, memory connects; 

The pattern on the wall grows real, in tune 

With a crowd of images clamouring round the sun. 


The key changes: a violent knocking that before 

Ciphered panic to the soul 

Dissolves slowly into the real 

Knocking of the postman at the door 

With bills and letters from friends the dream could totally 
ignore. 


Sometimes its haunting presence wills us to assemble 

The fragments of a dream, 

Fit them to a theme 

Wherever reason’s light may trace or fumble 

Or point through night’s blurred tracks the recurring symbol. 


About to reconstruct a house in ruins, I suddenly know 

That men once were drowned 

By a river underground 

(Now held back by a sunk wall) that had risen long ago 
Flooding the abandoned mine that threads its catacombs below 
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other dream, trapped in a maze of rooms | run 

| Through some large house 

Where lurks a dangerous 

Stranger somewhere. Suddenly, face to face, there’s a gun 
In my hand. I shoot and emerge into a bright sun. 


| There by a gentle sea washing the level white sand 

“Isa girl golden haired 

With the stranger I feared, 

_ Though changed, a friend now. They come towards me hand in 
ie hand, 
And I am filled with peace the day will rarely understand. 


_ So I look for the key to turn dream’s symbols personal. 
Can one mask embrace 

"My Janus face, 

_-Can my dreams’ shadows pattern out the substantial 
Things the sun delineates; myth turn to functional? 


_ Even if I unveil the dark desire to change my will’s 
Direction, or find 

_ What scene the crazy mirror in my mind 

Distorts and mimes, there remain the bills: 

- Dreams have no money sense, like queens in fairy tales. 


For dreams suck out pure myth, leave us a rind 

Of days, consuming dust 

To which we must adjust 

All dreams, or wander deserts endlessly to find 

That girl, that sea whose images excite and tease the mind. 


The slats of day are slit by blades of night. 
Images shuffle we only juxtapose 

On chequered memory; eyes close 
By clash of images confused, bruised by the hard light. 
Memory plunges to the dark that floods upon the sight. 
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HOUSE OF THE SMALL MAMMALS 


In the house of the small mammals 

The solitary badger gnaws 

At the reinforced netted wire, 

With desperate mechanic claws 

Scrapes, still burrows 

As he must though 

Futile the scratchings on a concrete floor. 


Our will annuls 

Instincts that cannot die. 

Some birds, they say, in captivity 
Build strawless nests in mime, 
Weaving air into air. 

The aping chimpanzee 

Luckier, like us, can learn in time 
Uncaged to take almost polite tea. 


To weave out of the vague air 

A voluntary way is our 

Luck; the lure 

Out of a cage. We travel 
Vaguely having lost the footsure 
Touch; in a fume and fret 

At being caged in, yet 

Timidly find a cage secure, 


Acquired habit of the mime we did not will, 


Till we forget 
Whether the free way was 
Ploughed-over track lost, or never there. 
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The Transatlantic Review 
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5 he réle played in literary movements by magazines and re- 
_ views is often overlooked, and literary historians tend to for- 
get that without their existence, literary movements could 
rdly exist at all. Journals specializing in criticism are generally of 
ss importance since their contributors are normally not artists, but 
Ose magazines and reviews that devote most of their space to 
aginative literature not only provide an outlet for artistic pro- 
iction but in a real way create the sort of atmosphere in which new 
eas and new methods can best flourish. Literary magazines of this 
‘pe are often short lived, but even those that only exist for a year 
- so provide, if they are edited intelligently, a forum in which 
‘iters can express themselves with freedom and honesty, released 
om the pressures of altering their work for commercial tastes. 

Certainly one of the liveliest literary movements of this century 
as the one centring on Paris during the 1920s which gave to the 
orld some of the best work of men like Joyce, Hemingway, Fitz- 
prald, Ezra Pound and E. E. Cummings. Many magazines and re- 
ews contributed to this movement, amongst them The Little Re- 
ew and transition, but perhaps the most interesting of all was one 
hlled The Transatlantic Review, which was edited by the English 
ovelist and poet, Ford Madox Ford. Just turned fifty by the time he 
1oved to Paris, Ford had already made a considerable reputation for 
imself as the man who collaborated with Joseph Conrad, as the 
thor of The Good Soldier and as the editor of The English Review, 
| magazine published under his aegis in London from 1908-1910. 
his review may be said without exaggeration to have been one of 
1e greatest literary periodicals ever published. Month after month 
issued the best work of men like James, Bennett, Conrad and 
Jells, while also introducing such new writers as D. H. Lawrence, 
orman Douglas and Wyndham Lewis. The reputation Ford had 
Ained as editor of this magazine made him seem to many to be the 
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most suitable person to start a new review in Paris during the 192c 

When Ford moved to Paris in late 1923 he had, however, no- 
tention of becoming an editor. He was simply anxious after a wint 
of relative isolation in the South of France where he had finished 1 
first of the Tietjens novels, to enjoy for a spell the atmosphere 1 
metropolis. But he soon found that his plans were to be changed f 
him. 

One of the first people Ford met upon his arrival was his broth 
Oliver Hueffer, who was also a writer and who often published 
novels under the curious pseudonym of ‘Jane Wardle’. The Hueff 
had a large flat in the Boulevard Arago and, at the time of 
brother’s arrival, Oliver had just started a new literary magazili 
called The Paris Review, which was being supported by a group: 
French businessmen. Shortly afterwards Ford encountered his 
friend, Ezra Pound, who, when he heard of Oliver’s review, express¢ 
interest in it and suggested that Ford, as editor of the old Englii 
Review, should himself start a magazine. He even produced a Whil 
Russian colonel to act as business manager in hopes that a Czar¥ 
press that existed on Montmartre would be made available to tk 
review. 

At this juncture, Oliver Hueffer decided to return to London. Bf 
fore leaving, however, he sublet his apartment to Ford and proposé 
to the French backers of his magazine that Ford succeed him . 
editor. At a meeting subsequently called between the Frena 
guarantors and Ford, Pound and the White Russian colonel, Fo: 
unfortunately used the somewhat haughty manner he often reserva 
for commercial people, and the colonel suddenly accused th 
businessmen of being communist inspired. After that, the Frena 
abruptly closed the meeting. 

With the withdrawal of financial support, it now appeared thi 
there would be no new literary magazine in Paris, but Ezra Pour 
continued his agitation for it and claimed to have a whole supply 
talent simply waiting for the opening of the venture. By this tim 
Ford himself was attracted by the idea: 

It seemed to me that it would be a good thing if some or 
would start a centre for the more modern and youthful of the a 
movements, with which, in 1923, the city, like an immense seet 
ing cauldron, bubbled and overflowed. I hadn’t thought the ta 
was meant for me. But a dozen times I was stopped on the boul 
vards and told that what was needed was another English Reviev 
At this point, John Quinn, a well-to-do American lawyer ai 

bibliophile, who was a friend of Pound’s, offered to put up half of tl 
money if Ford would raise the rest. This action turned the balan 
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vour of the review, and a limited company was formed of which 
, Quinn and Pound were to be directors, with Stella Bowen, 
trude Stein, Natalie Barney and others as shareholders. 

Ford had always believed in the existence of an international 
ublic of Letters’, he decided to call the magazine The Trans- 
itic Review, and in a prospectus sent round to possible contribu- 
s, he outlined its purpose: 

_ The Transatlantic Review . . . will have only two purposes, the 
“Major one, the purely literary, conducing to the minor, the dis- 
interestedly social. The first is that of widening the field in which 
‘the younger writers of the day can find publication, the second 
that of introducing into international politics a note more genial 
than that which almost universally prevails. The first conduces to 
the second in that the best ambassadors, the only non-secret diplo- 
-matists between nations are the books and the arts of nations. ... 
The Conductors and Proprietors of the Review selected Paris as 
Fits home because there is no other home possible for a periodical 
which desires to spread comprehension between the three nations 
{England, France and America]. . . . They are, besides, out princi- 
pally after young literature: there is no young man, be his con- 
victions what they may, who, if he have saved up his railway fare 
and sixty centimes, will not fly to Paris and cry: ‘Garcon, un bock’ 
... The point is that . . . you don’t from here have to write to 
Oklahoma for contributions: from all the other proud cities you 
maust....* 

Like The English Review, the new Transatlantic was to be devoted 
Imost entirely to imaginative literature. Ford was not interested 
what he called ‘solemnized and portentous journalism’ on such 
bjects as ‘political economy, philology, industrial finance, housing 
uestions, municipal trading, fiscal policy, bibliography or the ille- 
itimate birth-rate, psychotherapeutics or even international foot- 
all, the cursory perusal of semi-official utterances on such subjects 
assing for an intellectual occupation. .. .’ Instead, his purpose was 
o ‘put before the world a picture of the world’s real mental activities 
hich are centred in the world’s imaginative arts.” 

Despite such high-sounding pronouncements, the physical estab- 
ishment of the review was not easily accomplished. As Stella Bowen 
but it: ‘The whole thing was run in conditions of the utmost con- 
sion. Everything that could possibly go wrong with regard to the 
rinting, paper, packing, forwarding and distribution, did go 
rong.‘ The arrangements made by the White Russian colonel also 
ell through, and the review soon had to be re-established in a loft 
sf William Bird’s Three Mountains Press on the Ile St Louis. It was 
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Bird who dropped the capitals from the magazine’s name so tha: 
the long title would fit on one line, and it was at his press that For 
began to give his tea-parties, turning the place into one of the centres 
of expatriate literary Paris. | 
You should have seen those Thursday tea-parties at the uncap) 
talled transatlantic review offices! The French speak of ‘la semair 

4 deux jeudis’ .. . the week with two Thursdays in it. Mine seemes 

to contain sixty, judging from the noise, lung-power, crashing 1 

and denunciation. They sat on forms, school benches—crampes 

round Bird’s great hand press. 
They all shouted at me: I did not know how to write, or kney 
too much to be able to write, or did not know how to edit, or kee} 

accounts, or sing ‘Franky and Johnny’, or order a dinner. I. 

ceiling was vaulted, the plane-leaves drifted down to the qua3 

outside; the grey Seine flowed softly... * 

Despite these vicissitudes, the first issue was duly published in De 
cember of 1923. It was destined to be the first of only twelve nunt 
bers, however, because the review soon encountered financial diffi 
culties. The first six months were guaranteed, but when in 
summer of 1924, John Quinn died, it appeared as though the ventum 
would collapse. Strenuous efforts were then made by Ford, Natali 
Barney and Gertrude Stein to save the review, and in the end Ernes 
Hemingway produced a wealthy acquaintance, Krebs Friend, whr 
agreed to back it. Unfortunately this new arrangement only lastex 
another six months because the division of authority between Fort 
and Friend was never made clear, and a certain amount of ill-feelim 
therefore arose between them. In December of 1924 Friend witk 
drew his support and the review ceased publication. 

Much of the financial mismanagement of the magazine must H 
blamed on Ford who admitted that he was ‘worse than hopeless’ ii 
business matters.’ Beyond employing an exceptionally able secré 
tary and several not-so-able part-time assistants, he neglected th 
financial side of the enterprise. Since in the course of the year he als 
made two trips away from Paris, one of them for over a month, 
was probably inevitable that the review should fail. 

Stull, for as long as it lasted, the Transatlantic made a lively cor 
tribution to postwar letters and was intelligently edited. For thi 
literary achievement Ford deserves most of the credit. From the bt 
ginning he was enthusiastic, and he devoted many hours of work t 
the venture. One of his first tasks was to write round to prospectiv 
contributors, and amongst those he approached were some of hi 
young friends in London. The letter he wrote to A. E. Coppard pri 
vides insights into his methods and ideals as an editor: 
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Have you a short story—or two, or three—that you could let 
have for a Review that I myself am going to edit from this city 
to publish in New York and London: as there won’t be any 
oubt as to publication and payment, the latter fairly miserable 
begin with, though getting better if the Review paid? So that 
he real advantage to you—as to others of a struggling world—is 
mply that there is going to be a periodical in which you can print 
rk that the more popular periodicals won’t print and mop up 
very little money that you otherwise wouldn't get. 

| It isn’t an exaggeration to say that I’ve started this review with 
you in mind as | started the English Review to publish stuff of 
Hardy's that other periodicals wouldn’t publish. I’ve a great ad- 
miration for your work and though I hope you can serialize all 
you write I imagine, this old world being what it is, that you may 
have some that you can’t. 

I may say that I prefer not to have sexually esoteric, psycho- 
analytic, mystic or officially ethical matter but don’t bar any of 
them obstinately—and if you hadn’t short stories available I’d be 
just as glad of ‘essays’ or any other form.’ 

Other letters were sent to writers like Yeats and Eliot who were 
bt residents of Paris, and many of these sent contributions or greet- 
gs. One of the early ‘conspirators’ of the English Review days, 
G. Wells, sent this message: ‘Good luck to the Transatlantic Re- 
ew. I have always considered you one of the greatest poets and 
e of the greatest editors alive and it gladdens my heart to think 
at you are creating a successor to the wonderful English Review.” 
The first number—dated January 1924—opened with four poems 
E. E. Cummings, one by Coppard and two of Ezra Pound’s 
antos’. These were followed by the first instalment of The Nature 
a Crime, a book Ford had written some years before in collabora- 
on with Conrad but which only now received official recognition. 
ike Ionides’s ‘Memories’ — an interesting series of reminiscences of 
istler, Wilde and numerous Pre-Raphaelites which ran through 
e life of the Transatlantic —took the place in the table of contents 
at Conrad’s memoirs had occupied in The English Review. To con- 
lude the opening section of the review, there was a sketch in French 
the Place de la Concorde by Jean Cassou; a short story, ‘Elsie’, by 
obert McAlmon and ‘Stocktaking’ by ‘Daniel Chaucer’, the pseudo- 
ym adopted by Ford for his literary observations. 
In the second section of the magazine came the ‘Chroniques’ 
hose purpose was to provide a survey of artistic and literary 
hievement in Paris, London and New York. After a section con- 
ining ‘Communications’ from well-wishers like T. S. Eliot and 
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Joseph Conrad, the 120-page number closed with the first instalm 
of Ford’s own novel, Some Do Not. 

In many ways the first issue was untypical. In later numbers 1 
format underwent certain changes and Ford wrote considerab 
fewer of the pages. After the second number it also became _ 
monthly custom to publish as a regular feature a supplement : 
painting, literature or music. A special supplement was occasio 
by the death of Conrad. 

Thus a representative number would contain poetry, fiction an 
belles lettres by such writers as A. E. Coppard, Gertrude Stein 
Djuna Barnes, the usual communications and reports from abro 
and a literary supplement with contributions by men like Hemi 
way, Tristan Tzara and James Joyce. Typical of the art supplemer 
is one containing reproductions of new paintings by Picasso, Nin 
Hamnett and Brancusi along with articles by Juan Gris and Bernan 
Fay. 

in the course of the year, The Transatlantic Review managed 1 
survey most of the important developments in the various arts ar 
provided space for new writers and artists. Beyond those alreac 
named, the artists included Braque and Man Ray, the musiciam 
Eric Satie and George Antheil, and the writers, William Carlos W: 
liams, Lincoln Steffans, H.D., Harold Stearns, Paul Valéry, Iva 
Beede, Glenway Wescott, Dorothy Richardson, John Dos Passe 
Havelock Ellis and Natalie Barney. 

Three writers— Gertrude Stein, James Joyce and Ernest Hemini 
way — had an especially close relationship with the review and we: 
to the Transatlantic what Wyndham Lewis, Norman Douglas ar 
D. H. Lawrence had been to The English Review. In The Aut 
biography of Alice B. Toklas, Gertrude Stein has recorded her fir 
encounter with the review: 

We had heard that Ford was in Paris, but we had not happene 
to meet. Gertrude Stein had however seen copies of the Trar 
atlantic and found it interesting but had thought nothing furth 
about it. 

Hemingway came in then very excited and said that Fo 
wanted something of Gertrude Stein’s for the next number a! 
he, Hemingway, wanted The Making of Americans to be run 
it as a serial and he had to have the first fifty pages at once. G 
trude Stein was of course quite overcome with her excitement 
this idea, but there was no copy of the manuscript except the o 
that we had had bound. That makes no difference, said Hemit 
way, I will copy it. And he and I between us did copy it and it 
printed in the next number of the Transatlantic. So for the fi 
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time a piece of the monumental work which was the beginning, 
‘eally the beginning of modern writing, was printed, and we were 
very happy. 
‘Hemingway has claimed that it was only due to his ‘obtaining 
mius® that the Transatlantic published Miss Stein’s writing, but 
rd was also immensely impressed with it, especially since it had 
‘en written some eighteen years earlier. Publication started in the 
yril number, but by mid-summer, the magazine had begun to ex- 
ience such financial difficulty that payment for contributions 
ad ceased and it seemed likely that the review would collapse. At 
is point Hemingway again entered the scene and wrote to Gertrude 
ein that unless the review continued to publish her work he 
ould ‘make such a row and blackmail it that it will blow up the 
ow’.” f 
This rough treatment was happily forestalled by the more gentle- 
anly conduct of the editor, who apologized for the Transatlantic’s 
ancial vagaries and told Miss Stein that although he had heard 
om Hemingway that Eliot’s Criterion was offering ‘real money’ 
br her work, he still hoped to be able to publish it. 
I should be very sorry to lose you, but I was never the one to stand 
in a contributor’s way: indeed I really exist as a sort of half-way 
house between the non-publishable youth and real money —a sort 
of green baize swingdoor that everyone kicks on entering and 
leaving.” 
Miss Stein replied briefly: ‘I like the magazine and I like your 
Jiting. I am sincerely attached to both so suppose we go on as we 
€ going.” Thus The Making of Americans continued to appear 
il the demise of the magazine, and its appearance there helped 
) secure its publication in book form some years later. 
The Transatlantic is also important in literary history for having 
sen the first periodical to publish a portion of James Joyce’s Finne- 
ins Wake. A section of this work appeared in the April number 
nder the title ‘Work in Progress’, an appellation given it by Ford 
rhich was widely used by later editors. 
According to Ezra Pound, Ford was not anxious to print serials 
at was forced to do so because he ‘was absoLOOTly up a tree and 
dnt. get decent stuff enough to fill his space except for nuvvelists 
tho wdnt. write anything else’. Nor was Ford especially anxious 
) publish Joyce for, despite his admiration for his work, he was 
fraid of jeopardizing the magazine as a whole by having an issue 
f it seized by the British customs officials on the grounds that it 
pntained pornography. The trouble The Little Review had under- 
one when it published Ulysses was still fresh in his mind, and Ford 
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knew the Transatlantic could not afford a legal battle. 
He had, therefore, determined not to publish Joyce’s new w 
when he was told that Joyce felt insulted by this decision. F 
then arranged to have the manuscript shown to the ‘most officia 
Englishman that we could find’,* leaving it to him to decide whethe 
the magazine would be impounded if it contained Joyce's con a 
bution. Sisley Huddleston, the Paris correspondent of The Times ¢ 
London, was chosen as judge, a meeting was called and Joyce reat 
his manuscript. Here is Huddleston’s own report of the occasion: 
Joyce read as only he can read: and | waited in vain for thf 
obscenity and blasphemy which I was warned would be presen} 
They were not apparent to me. If they were they were carefull 
concealed. I reported to Ford that whatever impropriety ther 
might be would not be visible to the naked eye of a British q 
American policeman. So, in due course, the pages appeared, anf 
helped to make the transatlantic review a success.” 
Because of the appearance in the review of this piece, Joye 
looked on Ford as god-father of Finnegans Wake, and reciprocates 
four years later by becoming the god-father of Ford’s daughter, Julia 
Ernest Hemingway’s rdle in the review was two-fold. As one Gi 
the younger writers first brought to Ford’s attention by Pound, ht 
was asked to help in the reading of manuscripts submitted by pron 
pective contributors. These he would take in batches down to tht 
Quai outside of the review’s office, and there he would sort out thos 
to be rejected. Occasionally he rewrote one or two for his ows 
amusement. During Ford’s absence for a month in New York, ht 
also edited one number of the magazine, filling it so full of the won 
of his compatriots, including Dos Passos, that Ford upon his return 
observed that the issue had provided ‘an unusually large sample 
the work of that young America whose claims we have so itt 
sistently — but not with such efficiency —forced upon our readers’ 
In addition to his editorial work, Hemingway also contributed | 
number of stories and articles to the magazine. These were not hi 
first appearance in print, for a book of his short stories had alreadl 
been published in Paris by Robert McAlmon’s Contact Press, but th 
appearance of his work in the distinguished company that cor 
tributed to the review helped to establish his reputation. As one a 
his biographers put it: ‘His year with the transatlantic . . . probabll 
helped as much as any of his other serious literary activities t 
get Hemingway’s name and fame into general circulation aroun 
Paris. .. . It offered him’a focus, a kind of responsibility, and a soune 
ing board such as he had not had up to that time.’” | 
Since the Transatlantic was, in Ford’s own words, ‘a rag-time affai 
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ere a great many letters and things did go astray’,* the editor, 
ched in his narrow gallery above Bird's presses, was subjected to 
sorts of pressures a more staid and respectable executive would 
have countenanced. Yet the informality of the enterprise was 
of its more charming features. The result of Hemingway’s 

g has already been mentioned; but he was not the only person 
10 tried to force his personal predelictions to the review. Chief 
nongst the others was Ezra Pound, who also favoured contribu- 
on by Americans. In May of 1924, he wrote a letter to Ford 
‘iticising the contributions printed in preceding numbers. He 
raised Hemingway, Djuna Barnes and McAlmon, but denounced 
arious British contributors whose work he characterized as ‘village 
lyll stuff’ or ‘Times Lit. Supp. rubbish’. Concluding his letter, which 
¢ had humour enough to sign ‘Old Glory’, he wrote: “Will come 
ack and manage you at close range before you bring out any more 
tumbers.’*4 

Ford took his friend’s strictures in good part but, as editor of an 
aternational magazine, adopted the only line he could. “Your 
riticism of the Review,’ he wrote, ‘is an admirable bit of personal 
iendship for selected friends, but you cannot run anything on con- 
entrated juice of logs rolled . . . nor catch any bird with a net set 
n its sight.” On another occasion, however, ‘the Village Explainer’, 
s Gertrude Stein called Pound, won his point. Here is Ford’s editorial 
ote: 

We have handed the editing of the Musical Supplement of this 
number of the review over to Mr Pound. His devotion to that art 
and contempt for our management of such supplements of this 
review as have appeared have been so great and so vociferous that 
we have not been able to see what else to do.” 

Thus, although the Transatlantic bore the imprint of Ford’s 
beneral direction, it was by no means the smooth affair The English 
Review had been. It was not so well organized, and even the paper 
and printing were inferior. Yet the review was typical of its time. It 

as lively and bumptious, irreverent in its attacks on literary pro- 
briety and filled with new and unknown names. 
| The original plan had been to divide the pages of the review 
pvenly between French, English and American contributors but, 
partly because of the pressures exerted on him by Pound and Hem- 
ngway, Ford was not able to maintain an even balance between 
hem. In the year’s run there were therefore a total of some ninety 
American pieces, sixty British and forty French. One reason for this 
discrepancy was, to be sure, that many more American pieces were 
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In the matter of ‘discoveries’ the Transatlantic made no such namt 
as Ford’s earlier review had done, for the prior existence of Th 
Dial and The Little Review and of Bird’s and McAlmon’s presses 
made the discovery of new talent difficult. Even so, Ford was abl 
to publish very early work by Hemingway, Djuna Barnes, Williar 
Carlos Williams, Cummings and Dos Passos and actually the fir 
work of such writers as Donald Ogden Stewart and Ivan Beede. 

While it is certain that the Transatlantic was not in the class ot 
The English Review, it was still the best known of the Paris review 
of the 1920s. That it never gained widespread fame was probabl 
due to over-specialization: it was too much a magazine of Paris, an 
it lacked the formula of success that strikes a balance between th 
work of unknown writers and the work of established writers. Ye 
there is no real need to cavil at it for, as Ford himself remarked, ij 
fulfilled its purposes: | 

That then is the Movement . . .a Movement. And with a very 

definite complexion, so that, looking back, the record seems ret 
markably satisfactory. If the reader, being a man of good will, ii 
questioned as to what good work is being done by, or what 
promise there is, in the young man of today he has only to cite 
the name above . . . [the names of the contributors to the review] 
Astonishingly satisfactory! For this is evidence that all over tha 
Anglo-Saxon world from the West Middle West of the Unitec 
States to the West Middle West of the London suburbs there is in 
motion a very definite creative impulse that is pretty well akin 
to the larger world movements. We have tapped as it were subi 
strata in a great many parts of the world to find very much tha 
same tide in motion everywhere. And we have not—at any rate 
consciously — done anything to falisfy the issue.” 

For the first number of the Transatlantic, T. S. Eliot, who was then 
an editor himself, had written a hortatory letter in which he claimea 
that a ‘review is not measured by the number of stars and scoop: 
that it gets. Good literature is produced by a few queer people in 
odd corners; the use of a review is not to force talent, but to create 
a favourable atmosphere. And you will serve this purpose if you 
publish, as I hope you will find and publish, works of writers o1 
whatever age who are too good and too independent to have founda 
other publishers. . . .’” 

If this statement is taken as a guide, then certainly The Trans 
atlantic Review fulfilled Eliot’s design. It contained much that wa: 
good and some that was not. ‘Still,’ as Sisley Huddleston said, ‘it wa: 
his idea, as he would have said, of a magazine, and it does not muct 
matter if it is anybody else’s idea.’® 
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Four ABSENTEES by Rayner Heppenstall. (Barrie & Rockliff. 13s. 6d... 
The author of Four Absentees paid this reviewer the compliment 07 


dedicating the book to him. If this does not disqualify a reviewer, i 
certainly ought not to mollify him either; nor shall it. The book is 
not easy to place. It belongs, perhaps, in the same class as Mr Phili 
Toynbee’s very moving Friends Apart. But although there is plen 
of movement in Mr Heppenstall’s writing I should hesitate ta 
describe the book as, on the whole, a moving one. It is, however 
informative, readable and evocative. It evokes above all the period 
of the middle and late nineteen-thirties—a gruesome period, whicll 
must have marked indelibly all those of an impressionable age wha 
lived through it. In Friends Apart Mr Toynbee had a lot to say about 
those glamorous circles where the horrors of the time could be used} 
incredibly, as stage property for socialite high jinks; but he madé 
one aware of human and tragic depths behind the parlour-pink anc 
bright-young-thing facade. Mr Heppenstall, on the other hand{ 
though he is entirely capable of hinting at tragedy, as he shows in his 
treatment of Dylan Thomas, is mainly concerned to record and ex; 
pose, with styptic and satiric detachment, the fantastic goings-on 
among a group of serious-minded people who were far removed 
from the fashionable literary and social worlds. 

The structure of the book is autobiographical, but Mr Heppenstal! 
is careful to keep the limelight on his four chief characters, without 
hogging too much of it himself. These characters are Middletor 
Murry, George Orwell, Dylan Thomas and Eric Gill. The last-namec 
fits rather awkwardly into the book and seems to have played ne 
very important part in the author’s life, even at the time when he 
was flirting — there is no other word for it— with Catholicism. As for 
the other three, you would think that Mr Heppenstall would beat 
me quite a grudge. It was through me, as he says, that he met them 
all, and this is how they treated him: Murry advised the future Mrs 
Heppenstall not to marry him, Orwell found him helplessly drunk 
and laid into him with a shooting-stick, and Dylan Thomas twisted 
his arm while the other arm was in the grip of a policeman. Let us 
hope that all of them afterwards regretted these unkind actions. But. 
as Mr Heppenstall handsomely admits, Murry’s single unkindness tc 
him was an intended kindness to his wife; and as for Orwell and 
Dylan Thomas, could they perhaps have pleaded a certain amount 
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provocation? The reader will judge. Anyway, Mr Heppenstall 

s to have forgiven them and he writes perceptively about them 
Sa perceptively, I think, about Dylan Thomas and least about 
rwell. 
i Whether or not it was the author’s original intention, it is the 
portrait of Murry that leaves the strongest impression. When Murry 
died, “You feel as if part of the wall behind you had fallen down’ 
said a member of the staff of The New Statesman (a paper about 
which Murry had been sometimes far from kind) and Mr Heppen- 
stall comments: ‘That was exactly how I felt. I took this death 
harder than any of the others.’ At Murry’s funeral he reflects upon 
certain of his stylistic oddities, and also upon ‘something feverish 
and unwholesome’, to which he has done full justice in the preced- 


been neither. . . . I had never understood, and now I should never 
Minderstand, why, for so long, John Middleton Murry had not been 
lazy and indifferent like the rest of us.’ Something of the same kind 
could be said about Orwell but it scarcely needs to be because it has 
been said so often. Mr Heppenstall’s tribute to Murry is a tribute to 
his own moral and critical discernment. 

But, in general, pious tributes are hardly in his line; and it is per- 
haps one of the charms of his writing that it is so difficult to decide 
what the line really is. | have compared this book to Mr Toynbee’s 
Friends Apart, but that was recognizably a twofold autobiographi- 
cal memoir of two friends, whereas Mr Heppenstall’s line, whether 
he is writing a novel, a memoir or even a literary essay, is usually a 
‘sort of detached and fantasticated autobiography. It is a somewhat 
‘constricting form and although it has served him well in several 
books one may still feel that if he could break free from it he would 
be able to use more of his ability, and to better advantage. In a way, 
he is too cautious and perhaps the fantastication and detachment 
may be a defence against the danger of giving himself away. 

But in the meantime let us make the most of what he gives us. He 
| is scrupulously accurate—by which I mean that I can find only 
three or four rather negligible misstatements in the considerable 
| part of the book which I am able to check. If I tried to rewrite the 

passages I should probably commit a dozen more. He has an original 
outlook, a little crabbed but hardly ever unfair and usually stimula- 
ting and amusing; and he can put on with great skill and humour an 
act which is alternately exasperating and penetrating, outrageous 
and subtle. In their unpretentious way, his recollections of Orwell 
and Dylan Thomas do really add something of value to our know- 
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ledge of both writers. The scenes at Campion Hall are fascinatings 
and the passages about Eric Gill are vivid and telling, so far as theyy 
go. But Murry was more difficult. In a sense, he dominates the book; 
but we get a rather blurred, though powerful, impression. That isé 
not a serious criticism, however, because it was never the author’ss 
intention to present ‘rounded portraits’ but only to describe his fourr 
absentees as they impinged upon him personally. 
The large cast of subsidiary characters is often brilliantly pre- 
sented, too: 
‘Caitlin lost her shoe in the street by the bus stop. She was prone: 
to little misadventures of this kind. It was generally suspected thatt 
their purpose was to attract attention to herself or to break up) 
some conversation in which she had no part. Temperamentally, II 
always felt (although Caitlin and I never had a cross word) thatt 
she had a great deal in common with Betty Murry. If it comes tod 
that, I never directly had cross words with Betty Murry.’ : 
It is interesting to learn that he never directly had cross words with! 
Betty Murry. Had he done so, I fancy she would have held her own. . 
She was no intellectual, but she had quite a tongue. 
‘That Heppenstall—!’ I once heard her exclaim, “He’s got the gall! 
of a government mule!’ 
I let it pass. 
RICHARD REES 


A KIND oF Lovinc by Stan Barstow. (Michael Joseph. 16s.) 
JAMPOT SMITH by Jeremy Brooks. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 

FAUSTO AND ANNA by Carlo Cassola. (Collins. 16s.) 
CONFESSIONS OF A MasK by Yukio Mishima. (Peter Owen. 18s.) 


To WuHoM IT May Concern by Elisabeth Mann Borgese. (MacGibbon 
& Kee. 15s.) 
The welfare state has had its effect on the literature of misery: the 
lower depths have moved up a class. Now the semi-educated are 
expected to suffer as sharply as the illiterate were once imagined to 
do. The physical details are not so very different: ‘I find a penny and 
go into one of the bogs and the bolt echoes about the place as it 
shoots home behind me. It all seems to hit me at once: being married, 
not loving Ingrid, Ma Rothwell, the niggling and nagging, now the 
miscarriage, and me not-feeling well, and I lean over the lavatory 
and retch and retch fit to bring my boot soles up till finally I throw 
up.’ What this young man really throws up is a novel in the first 
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on, A Kind of Loving, by Stan Barstow, a tale of trouble and bad 
k in a Yorkshire industrial town. : 

Vic Brown is twenty, a draughtsman in a big engineering works. 
e chases a girl, starts a child, realizes he doesn’t love her, and yet 
arries because it is the accepted thing. Life with his mother-in-law 
scomes intolerable, and he breaks out. Finally he is reconciled with 
‘is wife, in the hope that ‘a kind of loving’ may grow up between 
rnem. 
_ This ordinary story is told extraordinarily well. Every minute is 
alive, every character horribly true. It’s as bright as a lizard, and as 
superficially repulsive. As a scientific portrayal of one man’s sensi- 
bility the book is a triumph, but it is perhaps because it is so true to 
ife that it achieves no significant artistic effect. There is in art a 
ruth to life that is illusory because spiritual. This book is cold be- 
cause there is no ideal background. We know we are animals, but 
art exists because we sense we may be angels. A Kind of Loving is 
half-done: the knowledge of our animal nature is abundantly here. 
For its excellence in this department, Mr Barstow’s first novel must 
be received with pleasure as a promising start. 

In comparison, Jeremy Brooks has binocular vision. In Jampot 
Smith he tells, in the first person, the story of a schoolboy evacuated 
to Llandudno for the war. Bernard Smith is fifteen when we meet 
him, and about seventeen and a half when the story ends in 1944. 
His tale is mostly about girls. He also walks along the beach, dis- 
cusses Life with his friend Jones, considers how to repel Germans 
from the beaches of Llandudno, joins a dancing club in an old attic, 
and explores the countryside (with girls). His love-affair with 
Kathy, the schoolgirl who is always running somewhere in the dis- 
tance, must be the most tormented literary passion since Heath- 
cliff’s. It could have been terrible, but it becomes a poignant rela- 
tionship, beautifully realized, created with such sure enthusiasm 
that the author brings off the feat of making young love seem all- 
absorbing to observers as well as to the participants. 

The book is funny as well as sad. In young Jones the author has hit 
off an eccentric who is also a type, a living, bouncing, likeable 
‘nuisance of a chap, a true hero of our time, born to suffer for his 

convictions. The talk of these youngsters is suitably brighter than 
‘life. And Mr Brooks is a sensitive describer of the changing sea, of 
gulls in the air, of the countryside. His binocular vision, giving 
depth, is of course a personal attribute, but it is aided here by the 
the device of making the narrator an adult who is dredging his 
memory. We have the advantage of the child’s eye and of the adult's 
mature mind. But the book is occasionally marred by factual errors. 
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Mr Brooks domiciles two of his young ladies in Church Walks; ni nes 
pages later they are seen off on a bus to their home in Penrhyn Bay 
As every reader knows, Church Walks and Penrhyn Bay are ver) 
different places. He returns them to Church Walks, without com+ 
ment, shortly afterwards. He has somebody tried for larceny in thes 
County Court. Smith’s mother, aged 36 in 1941, must surely have 
been very young when she was ‘a nurse in the last war’. It’s a pityy 
when a novelist sticks pins into his own effigy like this. Spirituall 
truth is one thing, downright absurdity another. But it is a mark of! 
Mr Brooks’s power that his novel easily survives such carelessness. 

Four readable books out of five is a proportion that must gladdenr 
any reviewer. The one that did not appeal to me was Fausto andi 
Anna by Carlo Cassola (translated from the Italian by Isabel Quigly).. 
The two young people named in the title fall in love during the war.; 
Anna has been brought up in an old-fashioned way, Fausto iss 
cynically ‘enlightened’. They quarrel, Anna marries another, Faustot 
goes off to fight with the partisans. He meets Anna again later but iss 
persuaded to renounce her for the sake of her family happiness.; 
Technically, this book is naive. Its workmanship is as crude as a: 
peasant’s platter, but not as durable. There’s a great distance be-: 
tween writer and page, and page and reader, so that everything is: 
remote, undefined, perceived vaguely in a fog. 

Confessions of a Mask (translated from the Japanese by Meredith! 
Weatherby) is an early book by Yukio Mishima, earlier than the: 
two that have already been published here. It is a more intense work} 
than either The Sound of Waves or The Temple of the Golden: 
Pavilion. In its concentration it is rather like a German Novelle,, 
clustered round a central fact or symbol. The central fact here is’ 
the narrator's homosexuality, and everything is focused on this. 
‘We do not collide with our destiny all of a sudden,’ says Mishima 
in The Temple of the Golden Pavilion, and, to judge from the three 
books published here, this might be taken as an epigraph for his 
work as a whole. It is the gradual establishment of a frame of mind, 
or a physical condition, that fascinates him. He probes and probes. 
Even in such a brief work as Confessions of a Mask one senses, from 
various allusions, that he must have hunted the clinical and imagina- 
tive literature of homosexuality as passionately as Melville pursued 
the lore of the whale. And how curious that Mishima’s literary 
allusions should be almost exclusively Western. 

To explain the nature of the situation, not to excuse it, Mishima 
goes back to the earliest-days of his victim, whom we follow from 
birth to young manhood. It’s a story of suffering that grows as the 
narrator discovers he is different. Self-deception can carry him 
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ugh most situations, but there can be no self-deception where 
emotional exchange of normal love is concerned. He loves ~ 
mality, personified in Sonoko, the girl who loves him and expects 
n to marry her. He loves her, but only in the spirit, so their re- 
onship is doomed. He is an oriental Tonio Kréger, standing be- 
ween two worlds and at home in neither. But, of all Western 
writers, it is Moravia of whom one is irresistibly reminded. Here is 
same claustrophobic preoccupation with the minutiae of human 
lationships, here is another sinewy intellect, another writer with 
the superb ability to fill the reader’s immediate vision with the im- 
portance of small exchanges. 

' To Whom It May Concern is a collection of stories by Thomas 
Mann’s daughter, Elisabeth Mann Borgese. To anyone who knows 
yon Aschenbach it is uncanny to read in her story ‘The Rehearsal’ 
bout a musician ‘who had mastered a craft and enjoyed its mastery. 
© fall into a trance while playing, hardly to know what he had 
Been playing after he played it, was repulsive to him.’ Thomas 
Mann’s basic theme of discipline versus licence is finely worked out 
by Mrs Borgese in this strange story of an ape who conducts an 
orchestra and communicates bestiality to all who will not resist. Her 
background is America; the horror is universal. She uses modern 
possibilities— machines, statistics, beauty parlours—and squeezes 
them to make possibilities seem probabilities, and then inevitabili- 
ties. Nathanael West is bound to come in, for she appears to be carry- 
ing on where he broke off. She has his knack (it was Kafka’s too) of 
accepting absurdity without comment; her lack of surprise is itself 
criticism. These extraordinary stories are in the best modern Ameri- 
can tradition, a revulsion against the consumers’ paradise, art as 
criticism of life. They fit nicely on the shelf between Bradbury and 


Salinger, with Mencken over all. 
IDRIS PARRY 


Don’t TELL ALFRED by Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


‘It is nine years since Miss Nancy Mitford published a novel. In the 
meantime she has devoted herself to history, producing two studies 
whose charm and lightness of touch almost concealed the extent 
and accuracy of knowledge which illuminated them. Her last novel, 
The Blessing, though eminently readable and sparkling with 
feminine fun, was, we may now admit, a slight disappointment, 
reminiscent of her earlier work than of the two post-war books 
with which her true literary career began. (How agreeable for a 
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writer not to be chidden with the loss of early promise.) We cana 
without offence now admit the relative failure of The Blessing e 
cause in Don’t Tell Alfred she has written her most mature and satis-- 
factory story, expunging the slight taint of the fashion-magazine3 
which was discernible to the captious in The Pursuit of Love and. 
Love in a Cold Climate. | 

The best advice that can be given to a young writer of comedy is: 
‘Never kill your characters’. This for two reasons: first, the franklyy 
commercial: library readers like to resume where they left off and 
meet old and loved acquaintances. Mr P. G. Wodehouse’s characters 
are not only immune from death but from advancing age. Secondly, , 
artistically; very few novelists indeed, and those not notably the best, , 
are able to ‘create’ more than a limited cast. In social life it is usually’ 
the bores and parasites who ‘know everyone’, it is the rarer spirits: 
who confine their friendship to a bande. In general this is true of [ 
novelists. The huge ‘canvas’, the crowded cast, have less to offer than} 
the constant, intense observation of a single limited milieu. Miss Mit-- 
ford killed Fabrice Sauveterre and had to resurrect him under the? 
name of Charles-Edouard de Valhubert; she killed Linda, and now we: 
find her again, eyes swimming with tears for suffering animals, as; 
Northey in Don’t Tell Alfred. We have almost all the old friends in| 
propria persona— Uncle Matthew, Davey Warbeck, even the in-; 
effable Dexters, older but very much alive, entering the circus-ring at | 
the crack of Miss Mitford’s whip and performing their routine with: 
glittering precision. Lady Montdore is dead, as also Aunt Emily; 
neither much to be mourned. The Bolter remains off-stage but exer-. 
cises her potent influence. Monsters, clowns and acrobats are all 
back under the Big Top with a few new modern attractions. 

The series of turns which follow one another with brilliant 
management comprises the outrageous vicissitudes of diplomatic life 
in Paris. We are asked to accept, and readily do so, an initial ab- 
surdity. Alfred Wincham, it may or may not be remembered, was 
the almost invisible don whom Fanny, the narrator of the first two 
books, happily married. He held the chair of Pastoral Theology and 
made rare, aloof entrances in his little house which constituted a 
pied-a-terre in Oxford for the Radlett children and Lady Montdore. 
We were once told he was elected Warden of his college but Miss 
Mitford gaily disregards this and in her present book he is still Pro- 
fessor and still in St Aldates. He was a socialist and it is now revealed 
to the reader that he is one of the faceless men who really govern 
England. On the strength.of having worked with Ernest Bevin during 
the war—presumably in sending forced labour to the mines and 
factories—and having furtively but regularly lunched at Downing 
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et with Mr Attlee, he is appointed by a Conservative Prime 
finister as British Ambassador in Paris. We have Miss Mitford’s 
vc rd for this transition and do not demur. At first it seems that the 
eme of the book is to be the conflict between dowdy Fanny and 
* outgoing ambassadress, the beautiful Lady Leone, who has made 
e historic mansion a pleasure dome for her intimates. Fanny will 
in because she holds the cards. The realistic Parisians will transfer 
heir affections quickly enough from the brilliant exile to the holder 
£ power. International affairs will be recognized as more important 
han bizarre picnics. That is, indeed, the theme of the first sixty 
lilarious pages which constitute a delightful short story. In this 
ase it is Uncle Davey who comes to the rescue and when we realize 
hat that episode is over, we tend to expect that he is to become the 
seves who unfailingly provides the solution to the series of predica- 
ments; but in fact he fades into valetudinarianism and is not par- 
icularly important in the later stages of the book. The story takes 
© different turn when it concerns the behaviour of Fanny’s four 
shastly sons. Although ostensibly a theologian, Alfred appears to 
ave brought up his family in total ignorance of the truths of re- 
igion. It is not very surprising to anyone except Fanny that they 
urn out to be cranks, cads and crooks. Alfred in an uncom- 
ortable moment of truth expresses genuine dismay. It seems, at 
several points, that the theme of the book is to be the contrast be- 
ween Northey—the social-secretary cousin, the reincarnation of 
inda (‘Oh you are lucky to be so kind’), the irresistible Radlett — 
ith her cousins in whom the wish to please is totally absent. But a 
vague belief that boys will be boys and that any generation is in 
evolt against its elders and betters eventually soothes the mother’s 
anxieties. There is an excellently rendered farcical conclusion which 
should not be revealed to the reader. Two other subplots run through 
he narration — the entirely delicious relations between Northey and 
a French politician, and the journalist who maliciously misreports 
everything for an English press-lord. This character lacks authen- 
ticity merely by his physical appearance. There is no good reason 
hy he should not look just as Miss Mitford describes him. Somehow 
he does not carry conviction. Has she, perhaps, out of respect for the 
law, disguised someone of quite other physical characteristics? 
The great, heartening, feature of Don’t Tell Alfred is that it is in- 
complete. So many problems are left unresolved, so many characters 
have been left in the air, that one may confidently look for a sequel. 
Has the book, then, any unifying quality? Yes, it is a socialist tract, 
the most explicit that Miss Mitford has yet offered us. She has never 
dissembled her subversive opinions but until now she has preferred 
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to work in the class war as what used, in her youth, to be callec 
‘a fifth columnist’. Now she has come into the open. She is no 
longer concerned to exacerbate class-feeling by troubling the middles 
classes in matters of diction. Here she is writing of the centre 0 
European polity. Once she displayed a schizophrenic social scenes 
There was on one side the Borelies and Kroesigs, coarse capitalist 

pretending to aristocracy, and on the other a fairyland of French 
dukes, every one of whom was an insatiable lover, an expert on 
women’s clothes and on eighteenth century bronzes; between them a 
dying world of eccentric, emotional, animal-loving English. Now 
after a long sojourn in Paris she is even willing to admit that there 
may be moments of tedium in the highest French society. That, for 
Miss Mitford, is a Canossa and she is doing public penance. | 

The ‘Pull to the East’ is something so powerful that a mesmerist 
must be employed to counteract it. The young of the West look 
forward to no future; jazz and ill-earned money are their sole occu 
pations. Dexter returns (can we doubt it?) as a spy for Russia. Tha 
‘European Army’ is an absurdity. The Americans, whom ill-wishers 
have hitherto contented themselves with describing as bores anc 
barbarians, are now represented as a doomed race; bewildered! 
drugged, dieted, psychoanalysed, suicidal. 

‘Have you been committing again?’ was the question, referring ta 
adultery, with which Miss Jessica Mitford tells us she used to greet 
her brother. Miss Nancy Mitford is the last of the ‘committed! 
novelists. 


EVELYN WAUGH 


HOMAGE TO CLIO by W. H. Auden. (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


It is an old question, but who in Utopia does the dirtier jobs? If it 
cannot be mechanized, who cleans up after childbirth, coffins the 
rotten body, looks after the cretins, cleans the sewer, serves on the 
jury, writes the adverse reviews when the great ones falter? We 
should each, I suppose, cheerfully endure some servitudes; but it 
does not give me any pleasure to do the menial job of announcing 
or pronouncing that this book by the poet I most admire, contain: 
more feeble verse than he has ever collected, admitted (or com 
mitted?). Light bits, twisted bits, mock profundities (mock, because 
as poems they don’t work) accompany the flash here and there o: 
lines, stanzas and even one or two poems which are viable. ‘The 
Sabbath’ is a slight fable in the old manner: 
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on the Seventh Day of Creation, 
They cautiously sniffed the air: - 
The most fastidious nostril among them admitted 
That fellow was no longer there. 
cs’ is an exercise in agreeable quizzing. ‘Goodbye to the 
ogiorno’ comments—how intelligent he is—on our northern 
in Italy, a poem in which Auden invokes his ‘sacred meridian — 
mes’, Pirandello, Croce, Vico, Verga, and Bellini. One can be 
er for statements about ourselves versus other beings or organ- 
s, modest Clio versus Artemis or Aphrodite, in ‘Reflections in a 
est’ or ‘Homage to Clio’ (the name poem): ae 


To visit 


The grave of a friend, to make an ugly scene, 
To count the loves one has grown out of, 

Is not vice, but to chirp like a tearless bird, 
As though no one dies in particular 


And gossip were never true, unthinkable. 


But I cannot enjoy very much the way the statements are stated. 
Also academic clerihews, such as the heavy botanically arch 


Hugo de Vries 
7 During a visit to Greece, 
Composed a pastoral poem, 
Xylem & Phloem, 


embarrass me, and ought to wait till 1999 and a chatty two volumed 
Life and Letters by a don at the University of Outer Mongolia. In 
the middle of the book poems-in-shape suddenly whimper and 
vanish, and are superseded by fifty prose notes of an ‘unwritten 
poem’, thoughts or exercises on the words I Love You: 


XLII 
Of the many (far too many) love poems written 
in the first person which I have read, the most 
convincing were, either the fa-la-la’s of a 
good-natured sensuality which made no pretence 
of serious love, or howls of grief because the 
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beloved had died and was no longer capable of 
; 
; 
be in earnest, yet had no complaint to make. 


XLVIII 
‘I will love You for ever,’ swears the poet. I 


find this easy to swear too. I will love You at 
4.15 p.m. next Tuesday: is that still as easy? 


Good. For these Homage to Clio is worth having, even though notes 
to a Kierkegaardian formula are not a comfort in the absence of 
good poems. Still, I remember Auden asking what the occasional! 
poet (which one isn’t occasional?) should do or write between the: 
occasions. His subject was Tennyson. Very well. The more than) 
middle-aged Tennyson of Becket, of . 


There was a little fair-hair’>d Norman maid 
Lived in my mother’s house, 


lived to write Frater Ave atque Vale and Roman Virgil. Poets— 
some of them—are xerophytes able to preserve life through the: 
dryest period in their.dry environment. Meanwhile Auden’s items | 
of sinking are brief at any rate, are not (may his publisher also. 
observe) dramas. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


COMING OF AGE, New and Selected Poems by Babette Deutsch. 
Indiana University Poetry Series. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 168.) 


THE WORLD I SEE by Patric Dickinson. 
SOME MEN ARE BROTHERS by D. J. Enright. 
A COMMON GRACE by Norman MacCaig. 
Phoenix Living Poets. (Chatto & Windus with the Hogarth Press. 
108s. 6d.) 
These four volumes all invite consideration from the point of view 
of a single basic problems how what is not plainly sensuous or con- 
crete can or should find a place in verse. Even if you insist that 
poetry and ‘abstractions’ are a contrast, you have to admit that for 
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poets this problem exists. Not that ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ 
fice as terms: which is Donne’s ‘I am. . . Of the first nothing, the 
xi grown’, or Keats’s ‘Thou foster-child of silence and slow 
ne’? But there is no need to multiply difficulties initially. The 
sues emerge from the verse. 
_ Miss Deutsch is well known. Her first book of poems, published 
nIgit, takes us back to the time of the Imagistes; and this present 
election (which includes some accomplished translations from 
everal languages) makes it clear that Imagism, or a development of 
t, has always been her chief strength. Landscapes and zoos, music 
and art, street scenes and shops, effects of colour and atmosphere— 
she catches these, often enough, with excellent observation and 
bold though subtle phrasing. ‘Cool as lemon skins/The light that 
meadows wash their faces in’. ‘Feeding the Chickens’, ‘City Park’, 
and (among the new poems) ‘At the Greengrocer’s’ all show these 
powers. In spite of ‘Ballad for Braque’, the free verse poems are the 
dest, and passages like: 


A green wind 

Blows in the morning, 

Dozes at noon, turns 

Over, lazily 

Ruffling a hay-coloured warmth. 


are as felicitous in their rhythms as their images. But, but, but .. . 
‘the Song of the Senses’; ‘Still the Unknown compels/Beauty and 
Horror’; ‘majesty of the commonplace’; ‘How to sustain the miracle/ 
Of Being’—how can the reader sustain the agony of reading, or 
believe his eyes? Miss Deutsch’s astringency, alive enough for her 
sensuous vocabulary, flees like a hare before an abstraction. In ‘At 
the Battery’, after two beautifully controlled and laconic descriptive 
stanzas, she can suddenly (tricked by an echo of Yeats, perhaps) 


perpetrate: 


No more. That was sufficient 
To give fabulous midnight 
Earnest intimate glory. 


In ‘The Gulls’, the same thing happens in miniature: 


and 
Beyond, those lucent greens, 
Those travelling purples, dark as fate. 


Hey, you’ve dropped something, the reader wants to call out. No 
one with a niche in modern verse can mean to write like that, he 
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thinks. But when Miss Deutsch drops an abstraction, it always lan 
in her blind spot. 

From The World I See emerges a sharp and likeable impression of 
the author—sensitive, compassionate, observant, attached to what 
is permanent in men’s lives (the ‘Poems from Cumberland’ underline 
this) and persistently troubled by the anxieties of his time. So far as: 
this goes, it is an attractive volume. But when Mr Dickinson begins 
to reflect on his problems, he can write very awkwardly, and with- 
out seeming aware of the problems he is not solving but creating: _ 


» | 
The beautiful cooling-towers . 
Of Calder Hall as strange 

As Zimbabwe, as the powers 
Of man to suffer change. ! 
The closing words, with their sudden transition from (to speak: 
briefly) concrete to abstract, suddenly open up a whole panorama} 
of new issues and potentialities, suddenly demand of the reader an} 
emphatic change in the speed at which he moves from line to line, , 
idea to idea, taking in the poem. Yet nothing is done to provide for’ 
this: the verse does not so much control its abstractions, as carry | 
them like foreign bodies. 

Mr Enright deals almost exclusively with foreign places, and his | 
book has all the interest of exoticism and variety; but there are no. 
foreign bodies in the texture of his verse. Bright and quick in ob- 
servation, pert, even fly, in organizing, he continually leaves his 


reader intrigued, amused, slightly dazzled, by quick and dexterous 
wits. 


A lizard meanwhile, polka-dotty, winds the key 
within a rusty chest, 
Then cries its baby words, such dire articulation! 


At this level, anyhow, the abstract word is fully exploited, and is 
merely another chance for the author to display his sharp sense of 
tone and overtone, his skill with language for which ‘dainty’ almost 
comes to mind. No more than almost though; since that word so 
much obscures the main interest of the book. Some Men are Brothers 
is verse of a kind which turns up only at wide intervals. It reads like 
a record of individual and registered experience. This writer has a 
significant sense of life, and here it is. Poverty, loneliness, routine, 
mediocrity, officialdom, conyentionality, self-deception are some of 
the things really seen, in-the cases Mr Enright has confronted, with 
humane and lucid balance and also dry self-awareness. 

The poems represent, then, a genuine achievement; but within 
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. Mr Enright’s is an effort of sight more than insight, appre- 
on more than comprehension. : 


a _...under lanterns leaping like struck flints 
Rec a potter’s novice squats 
And finds his colours in the turning air 


ws an awareness of the radiant strangeness of life (here, of even- 
g) that is rare in this book. Mr Enright, I think, can see that 
diance, that strangeness; but he is suspicious, he dissociates him- 


... you, confused by fading rhythms 
2 Otherworldly weathers, occult accords and schisms. 


hed 

No. The occult accords, even within Mr Enright’s subject-matter, are 
not so occult as all that. To turn from the imaginative to the abstract, 
the generalized awareness, is perhaps to see the matter more clearly. 
Mr Enright’s humaneness has a firm though inconspicuous intellec- 
tual boundary. It settles for phrases like ‘this hell to end hells’ for 
war, and ‘the nice united niceness of the nations’. Deep poverty is 
called ‘indescribable’ in one poem, and turns out the same in 
another: 


What could you make of such vast absences? 
Blank mind, blank sense, blank bolted door. 


‘How much power is there in the world?’ one poem concludes: I 
doubt that it implies an answer, or that Mr Enright was approaching 
one. He sees and feels, but that in the main he stops short there is 
confirmed by the basic technique of presentation in these poems, 
recurrent with truly striking frequency: to juxtapose (theatre and 
brothel, rice barge and city, townee and islandmen, frog and dog, 
stone memorials and men, exile and author . . .) and let the scene 


speak for itself: 


_. in the end—the very end—one vision 
Grows from two. 


| True. Well, yes, true. 

Mr MacCaig has his limitations, but when he writes on a solitary 
figure ‘Fishing the Balvaig’, one cannot but see that he brings out Mr 
Enright’s: 

As though water and light were mistranslations of 
A vivifying influence they both use 
To make a thing more thing and the old news, news. 
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Which all the world is, wheeling round this odd 
Divided figure, who forgets to pass : 
Through water that looks like the word isinglass. 


deliberately choose lines which display this poet’s weaker side 
occasional strained ingenuity of thought, succumbing to a verbal 
ouvaille, too much Wallace Stevens); for the main impression— 
powerful, delightful —is of a mind creatively inward with its object, 
but both seeing and reflecting; enlarged with a comprehension of 
ordering forces in experience. There is much more sense of process 
n these poems, and much more poetic movement within them too. 
Mr Enright’s abstract words (rare enough in any event) distance or 
disparage; Mr MacCaig’s, as in these lines, worry their way into the 
most intimate texture of the scene, and add a whole dimension of 
awareness to its re-creation in the poem. The closing stanza of ‘Nude 
‘na Fountain’ shows how this thinking voice of the poet finds, of its 


own nature, its own unlikely but (as they emerge) unchallengable 


A perpetual modification of itself 

Going on around her is her; her hand is curled 
Round more than a stone breast; and she discloses 
The more than likely in an unlikely world 

Of dogs and people and stone shells and roses. 


Mr Enright, topical, exotic, humanist, skilful, and very intelligent, 
offers many kinds of interest. Mr MacCaig seems to me to offer more 
as a writer of poetry. If you do not read both—and also if you do— 


perhaps you have to choose. 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1740 
by Bonamy Dobrée. (Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 
42S.) 

ALEXANDER POPE: THE POETRY OF ALLUSION by Reuben Arthur 

| Brower. (Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 355.) 

even some academic critics, are suspicious of literary 

less substitute for criticism proper. Some- 

times, it is true, the literary historian has substituted background 
knowledge and superficial generalizations for the analysis of parti- 
cular books and poems, and he has been tempted, if only so as not to 
waste his knowledge, to discuss so many minor writers that we 
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LESSON 8 


4 Nae play an 


important part in 
British sport, the 
most poplar being the 
Oaks, the Willow and 
the Ashes. Most 
British trees are 
insidious, like the 
Spreading Chestnut 
Tree, and when their 
leaves get browned off, 
especially round the 
Mulberry Bush, they 
all fall down. The 
British are very fond 
of Flora of the genus 


Guinnessis Goodforia. 
(See illustration.) " } INNESS 


Flora & Fauna 


Dog up the wrong tree, 
Barking Esser. 


Animals, too, are very fond of the British. 
That is why there are very few wild 
animals in this country. The Britons, however, 


ses BRITISH are very fond of Animals. 


get very wild sometimes 
when they cannot get a 

Guinness because the Bear 
or the Lion is closed. 


Forstrengthia 
Biceps. 


way some people have insects. 

They have Moths, which live on 
holes, and Butterflies, which are 
collected. The most popular of these 
are the Red General (omnibus 
londinium), the Bridewell Beauty, 
and the Antigua Puce. 


Ts BRITISH do not have Jnsects the 


ee ae Wherever you go you get 


<< GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful country! 


The British do not snipe pheasant 
until October, or the RSPCA grouse. 
G.E.3499.C 
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mnot see the wood for the trees. Who now reads Courthope or even 
n’s impressive Survey? , 
But Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s contribution to the Oxford His- 
ry of English Literature should convince many readers that literary 
ory can still be illuminating. He began the book before the war 
its long maturation makes it a fitting crown to a lifetime’s effort. 
was indeed the obvious person to choose for the period 1700- 
740: his first book contained biographical studies of Addison and 
Vanbrugh; he has written the best short biography of Pope and what 
is still the best book on the Comedy of Manners; he has edited Con- 
greve; and this by no means exhausts his contributions to criticism 
of the writers of the time. He writes, therefore, from a wide and 
deep knowledge of the subject, and the period seems to be the one 
to which he feels naturally drawn. The book displays an extra- 
dinary critical poise and breadth of sympathy; it is written, like 
all his books, with grace and style; and, unlike some volumes in the 
Series, it will send readers back to many of the authors with whom 
he deals. 

He has substantial comments on more than a hundred authors, 
but we never feel that we are being rushed round the exhibits, 
and only rarely that we need to qualify his verdicts. He achieves 
this feat by using great skill in the organization of his material. He 
deals with many writers under such titles as ‘Some Forms’ and 
‘Scientific Verse’. He is concerned with the social life and the ethos 
of the period only in so far as these are relevant to the understanding 
of the literature; but many of his quotations, especially in the 
section of Letters, Memoirs and Travel, do give us valuable, if in- 
cidental, glimpses of the life of the age. 

Professor Dobrée, as we might expect, deplores the decline of 
the comedy of manners in the plays of Vanburgh and Farquhar; and 
he remarks acutely that the term ‘artificial’ could more properly be 
applied to comedies written after 1700 than to the plays of Congreve 
and Wycherley. He deals faithfully with the depressing tragedies 
of the period and he concludes ruefully that only in the drama was 
the age sterile. 

He warms to the sturdy good sense of Mandeville and still more to 
Bishop Berkeley whose Three Dialogues, we are told, ‘are written in 
what is perhaps the most seductive prose in the whole of our litera- 
ture’. In spite of his love of Pope, he does justice to four victims of 

| Pope’s satirical shafts, Dennis for the originality of his criticism, 
Hervey for the vividness and penetration of his gossip, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague for her zest for life, and Theobald for his pioneer 
work as an editor of Shakespeare. He finds room for an appreciative 
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page or two on Diaper’s Nereides and Dryades; he does not despise 
Watts’s hymns; he unerringly puts his finger on Ambrose Philips’s few 
good lines; and when he cannot find anything to praise in an authow 
he can usually produce an absurd couplet for us at which we cant 
smile. J 

On the better authors (Addison, Gay, Prior, Lady Winchilsea 
Thomson and Green) Professor Dobrée is sympathetic and discrii 
minating. He answers Arnold’s charge that Addison had a provincia 
mind (to take one example) by saying ‘after all it was just such minds 
he was addressing to make them less so’. 

Professor Dobrée quite properly devotes a third of his space t 
three major authors— Defoe, Swift and Pope. The chapters devoted 
to these enigmatic writers are much more than an introduction tox 
their work. They contain criticism of rare quality. There are, fori 
example, some excellent pages on Gulliver’s Travels, ‘as near a tragic 
work as the age ever got . . . a passionate plea for the dignity of man’, 
and some sensible remarks on Swift’s scatology: ‘What is abnormal! 
about this attitude is not its rarity, but its intensity; the intensity; 
itself is the abnormality, as it is in much that Swift wrote.’ How mucht 
more perceptive is this than the hysterical pages of Thackeray oni 
Swift! Equally good are the pages on Robinson Crusoe and Molll 
Flanders and the summing up of the greatness— and the limitations—- 
of Alexander Pope. 

Professor Dobrée has written a work of scholarship as well as of: 
criticism — the bibliography of over a hundred pages is itself invalu-: 
able —and I have noticed only two, easily corrected, slips, one about’ 
Racine’s Andromache and one (in the index) where Finch is mis-: 
printed as Rich. I regret, however, that Professor Dobrée should have: 
so low an opinion of Bernard Shaw as to compare him with Farquhar.. 

Professor Brower tells us in his Preface that 

Thanks to a revolution in taste and to the efforts of critics and 

scholars, Pope has more readers at present, it seems safe to say, 

than at any time since the eighteenth century. 
But the modern reader has to make an effort of the imagination if 
he is to appreciate Pope’s poetry to the full, for he was writing for 
a public who shared with him a cultural heritage very different from 
ours. Professor Dobrée speaks of Pope as ‘the last of our poets to 
belong to the old European Renaissance tradition in poetry’ and 
Professor Brower makes the same point when he calls Pope ‘perhaps 
the last major English poet to feel at home with the whole European 
and English tradition’. But most readers today have had a very 
different kind of education. Only the classical scholar is fully at 
home with Homer, Horace, Virgil and Ovid and would thus be able, 
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ithout difficulty, to pick up allusions to their writings in Pope’s 
and most classical scholars, it is fair to say, would be likely 
iss Pope’s allusions to earlier English poets from Chaucer to 
den, and they might miss his allusions to French poetry. .They 
ht even be irritated by Pope’s inspired perversion of Homer. 

ofessor Brower attempts to put himself and us in the place of 
eighteenth-century reader by analysing some of Pope’s transla- 

ns, imitations and allusions. It must be admitted that he does this 
skilfully and without a trace of pedantry; and in so doing he 

as deepened my appreciation of one aspect of Pope’s art. But it 

only one aspect, and there is a slight danger, perhaps, in concentra- 

ng on it alone. This point can be clarified by a modern parallel. We 

annot fully understand Mr Eliot’s poetry without recognizing his 
lusions; but if we have to go to his commentators for enlighten- 

1ent, the allusions will then appear to be more prominent and more 
important than they are. So if we have not the same kind of educa- 

ion as Pope’s first readers we shall never quite repair the lack by 
studying the notes or even by reading books as sensitive and intelli- 

gent as Professor Brower’s. Even if we fail to recognize the Virgilian 

and Ovidian phrases and the parody of Sarpedon’s speech in The 

Rape of the Lock, there is plenty for us to enjoy in that delicious 

poem and too much annotation is like breaking a butterfly on a 
wheel. 


KENNETH MUIR 
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Notes About Our Authors . 
MARIA DERMOOT is a Dutch novelist. Several of her books, including The: 
Ten Thousand Things and Yesterday (Secker & Warburg), have been trans-: 
lated and published in England and America. The Copper Dancer is taken} 
from a collection of short stories which has appeared in Holland. | 
SYLVIA SPRIGGE was born in Perthshire and educated at Guildford High 
School and St Hilda’s College, Oxford. She worked in Italy on the staff of! 
The Guardian and has published translations of Italian literature and an 
original work on Florence (Batsford, 1959). She has also edited an anthology 
of post-war Italian poetry. 


* 


JACK CAREY, born in Bristol, graduated in 1949 at University College, Lon- 
don. He went to teach in South Wales in 1951, and since 1955 has been teach- 
ing in North London. He contributed a poem to The London Magazine Vol. § 
No. I. | 


FRANK MACSHANE, American, lectures in English Literature at the Univer-- 
sity of California. He has recently been on a visit to the Far East. 


To our regret, owing to last minute corrections on the telephone, mistakes; 
occurred in the note about Jacques Serguine last month. The title of his novel ! 
is Les Saints Innocents, and it was, of course, published in the Nouvelle Revue? 
Francaise. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 8, Number 1, will be out at the beginning of 


January, and will contain among other contributions 


Muriel Spark: The Curtain Blown by the Breeze 


Nathan A. Scott Jnr: The Poetry of Auden 


~ 


William Sansom: Houses With Hats On 
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New Poems-1962 


For some years past P.E.N. has issued anthologies of new verse 
and in 1962 the ninth of these volumes, NEW POEMS - 1962, 
_ will appear under the imprint of Hutchinson, edited by Vernon 
' Scannell, Patricia Beer and Ted Hughes. 


Poets are invited to submit their work for consideration by the 
Editors of NEW POEMS - 1962, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, S.W.3. 


Not more than two poems should be submitted by each poet, 
and all manuscripts should be accompanied. by a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for return (those who wish their mss to be 
* acknowledged should also enclose a stamped addressed post-card). 


The closing date for entries is January 31st, 1961. 


Poems which have appeared in book form cannot be accepted, 
though work which has been published in periodicals during 1960 
is eligible. Payment will be made for all poems accepted. 


Meanjin Quarterly 


Edited by C. B. CHRISTESEN 


EADERS of The London Magazine will be interested in Australia’s 

leading literary quarterly, Meanjin, now in its nineteenth year of 

publication. Here will be found a cross-section of the best imaginative and 

critical work being produced by Australian writers, and reports on general 
cultural activities at home and abroad. 


Pp. 160 - £2 a year 
United Kingdom: Blackwell’s, Oxford 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, CARLTON N.3, VICTORIA 
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LIFE’S 
UP. 
IN THE AIR 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Higher and faster fly the jet planes —at speeds 
and altitudes where only the staunchest 
materials will serve. In the whirling inferno 
of jet-engine compressors, I.C.I. titanium 
stands up to heat and stress as no conven- 
tional light metal will. Titanium exhaust 
shrouds, bulkheads, even bolts and rivets, 


lighten the load as the airliner speeds — 
through the stratosphere. But there’s still — 


the day-after-tomorrow to think of—when 
airliners will take off vertically and fly at 
1500 m.p.h. There’ll be new stresses and 
temperatures to meet, new problems of 
weight-saving to be solved, and I.C.I.’s 
scientists mean to be ready with many of 
the answers. In I.C.I. laboratories new 
metals like niobium and beryllium—almost 
unheard-of a few years ago—are already 
being groomed for a future that may well 
be brilliant and very much up in the air. 
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